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A VISIT TO AN IRISH NATIONAL 
SCHOOL. 


On an October day of last year, I -set 
out from a hotel in Dublin to visit one of 
the national schools of Ireland. After 
various inquiries at doors where I saw 
children with their books entering, and 
continuous replies that these were Catho- 
lic schools and the teachers unable to tell 
me where the public school was, I finally 
stumbled upon what would seem to be a 
representative national school of the best 
type. The tine buildings of stone, includ- 
ing the Normal College, are arranged 
around a large quadrangle. 

In the kindergarten boys and girls are 
taught together, but the two sexes are 
separated in all the other grades, as well 
as in the training school. 

The lady in charge of the girls’ depart- 
ment has been conhected with the school 
for twenty years. She is a woman of 
great dignity and gracious manner, cour- 
teous alike to vigitors and her subor- 
dinates. 

The seats in the lower grade rooms are 
raised one above the other. Bight or 
more sit on one bench. The rooms are 
heated by fireplaces or primitive stoves. 
Seme pictures are on the walls between 
the high windows, but little of anything 
connected with nature study was visib-e. 

At nine o’clock they meet for voluntary 
study, and sit with their wraps on. At 
ten they go to different rooms for relig.ous 
instruction. Bight teachers assist in in- 
structing 500 girls. Most of these 
teachers are young girls preparing for in- 
dependent work. A few are grey-haired. 
Women are allowed to teach until sixty 
years old, and men until sixty-five. 
Children from Catholic homes are under 
the principal’s charge for religious teach- 
ing, and those of other denominations 
under teachers from their own church, 
The Presbyterian section were reciting 
the commandments, and another denomi- 
nation was studying the life of Christ. ~At 
10.30 they have prayers, when Protestant 
clergymen are frequently present. After 
chis the ordinary work begins. 

One teacher has from forty to sixty 
pupils. In one room there were several 
grades, like a country school. Here 
the monitorial system obtained. Two 
classes were reciting, one at either end of 
the room, in charge of one of their own 
numper. They were spelling orally, and 
not a word was missed. The rest of the 


pupils were writing and drawing at their . 
They used copy-books, which 


desks. 
were placed parallel with the desk. The 
pens were held pointing over the 
shoulder. They drew from set figures. 
In the infant classes the desks were 
marked off into squares with circles in- 
scribed. Sewing is taught in the schools. 

I asked one of the teachers if she would 
not prefer to have boys and girls together. 
“Oh, no,” she replied with a comical look 
of distress, “boys are such awful tor- 
ments!” When I passed to the boys’ sec- 
tion, I was inclined to believe her, at 


least as regards young Irish boys ina- 


school where no girl is allowed. The 


floors were dirty, and the desks old and | 


knife mangled. In the first room entered 
a written spelling lesson was in progress. 
Fifteen words were spelled,and the mas- 
ter called for self reports. “Perfect,” 
“perfect,” was the unanimous response. 
And perfect the lists were on the slates 
near me. In another room a class in 
geography was reciting. “What about 
Ascension? What is its population? 
What about Helena? When was Napo- 
leon sent there? When did he die there?’ 
were some of the rapid questions asked. 
All of the recitations which I heard were 
conducted by question and answer except 
a reading lesson. In an upper grade the 
boys were reading “Marco Bozzaris.” 
The master had evidently reached the age 
limit. He possessed considerable dra- 
matic power, and ought to have inspired 
the boys as he stood with uplifted hand 
te emphasize the meaning, and repeated a 
single line. The boys then tried to imi- 
tate him, but the result was like a chorus 
of frogs, where each strives to outdo the 
other in noise. He criticised them, and 
they tried again, and so on, line by line. 

They have regiier recesses, when each 
teacher goes out with her pupils to the 
special portion of the quadrangle allotted 
to her room. When passing by a visitor 
each child courtesies or bows, like the 
practice in vogue in our rural schools 
seme decades ago. A few women are em- 
ployed in the lowest grades in the boys 
echools, but most of the teachers are men. 
They do not wear the eap and gown, even 
in the Normal College. 

The president of the college visited the 
United States not long ago, and expressed 
a high opinion of our educational system. 


The faculty, I believe, is composed en- 
tirely of men. The women ‘receive in- 
struction by themselves, ‘and do not putr- 
sue all the branches open to the young 


men. They have no geometry. The pro- |- 


fessor who teaches this subject had a 
class of more than sixty young men. 
When I was introduced as an American 
teacher who had come to see them, a 
spontaneous Irish cheer broke forth. The 
instructor drew the figures, from which 
the students recited. They formed a 
bright class, as ready and keen as stu- 


dents in our own normal schools. They | 


remain in their seats at the close of the 
‘hour until the professor has left the room. 
_ The following day I observed the work 
of two practice teachers. They were 


young ladies from the methods class, 


numbering fifty. Six girls from the mode] 
school were brought in, about fourteen 
vears of age. The first teacher spent 
twenty minutes in presenting longitude 
and time. The second used a half hour 
in teaching land and sea breezes. A 
candle was lighted to show the effect of 
heated air. She taught that hot air rises 
and cold air rushes in to take its place. 
The methods class, its instructor, and 
critics from the faculty were present. I 
was shown the plans prepared for this 
lesson. They were neat, systematic, and 
showed thought and study, yet the hour 
‘was not a fruitful one. At its close one 
of the critics told the teachers they lacked 
animation. The model pupils had now 
left the room, evidently glad to escape. 
They appeared frightened, unable to grasp 
the ideas presented. The teachers did not 
first ascertain upon what they had to 
wuild, and so much of what was really 
good was of no avail. It was another case 
of a plan working beautifully if the pupil 
answers as you expect him to. These 
teachers were not prepared for the unex- 
pected, yet a word of encouragement 


would have lessened their nervousness, 


aad given more confidence for another 
rial. 
Hampered in some ways, this nationai 


‘school shows an honest effort to accom- 


plish the most possible under the condi- 
tions, and an eager interest in what is be- 
ing done educationally in our own coun- 
try. Any one of our teachers is sure of 
a Warm welcome there, and can’ find no 
better opportunity to study a national 
school as equipped and conducted by the 
Irish people. 
Evelyn M. Wood Lovejoy. 


VARIETIES. 


BOOKS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
WRITTEN. 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 


Addicks, J. Booker—“Up to Knavery.” 

Bryan,- Edward Everett—‘The Man 
Without a Party.” 
Mary—"To Have and _ to 

ve.” 

Chamberlain, John—‘The Tariff’s Prog- 
ress.” 
Cleveland, Isaac—‘The Indifferent Ang- 
er.” 
James Lane—“The Squire Invis- 

e,”” 

Fairbanks, 
Heights.”’ 

Folk, Henryk—‘‘Quo Evadis.” 

Hearst, Nathaniel—‘The Yellow Le:- 
ter.” 

Hill, Guy de—“‘Mal Ami,” 

Hohenzollern, Edward Noyes—‘‘Harum 
Scarum.” 

Jerome, George—“The House with the 
Purple Shudders.” 

low, General Lew—‘Ben Thar.” 

McAdoo, Eugene—‘The Wandering 
Shoo.” 

Morgan, Thomas—‘‘Plutopia.”’ 

Murphy, Rudyard—*‘Captains 
geous.”’ 

Odell, Mark—“Hogging It.’ 

Parker, Grant—‘‘The Man Who Did.” 

Parkhurst, Hall—“The Infernal City.” 

Platt, J. Mi—“Ornamental Tommy.” 

Rockefeller, William Dean—“The World 
of Main Chance.” 

Romanoff, Robert 
winked.” 

Roosevelt, H. Rider—‘It.” 

Woodruff, Frances Hodgson—‘ Little 
Lord Jauntiboy.’”. 

Tillman, Lewis—“The Grunting of the 
Shark.”—Edward Bjorkman. 


Emily — “Blathering 


Outra- 


Louis—-‘*Hood- 


Teacher (in spelling clase)—‘Johnnie, 
spell fail.’”’ 

Johnnie—“T can’t.” 

Teacher—“You can’t spell that simple 
word? Why not?” 

Johnnie—“ ’Cause you told me there’s 
no such word as fail.” 
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MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


BY LUCY HAYES—-MACQUEEN. 


For our co broad and free, strong as giant youth 
should ke, 

Plest with wealth and peace and power, God, we thank 
Thee in this hour. 


Kor our life this pleasant day, for the heart to sing and 
pray, 
For Thy love shown all the way, accept our thanks. 


For our happiness and woe, strength and weakness, that 
we g0 
Striving up to Thee we love, accept our thanks. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
Lovely hours! while Summer lingers, 
Holding back with golden fingers 
Fading bloom and fleeting bird. 
Many visions fancy weaves; 
Hark! a footfall on the leaves,— 
And, lo, a magic bark is heard 
Grating on the sandy shore; 
Everywhere the red man’s spirit 
Glides, as in the days of yore. 
-—Jessie M. Cook, in National Magazine. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosuay, Los Angeles: 
Tne child should have a right to grow along all lines, 
especially physical lines, 

Joun W. Cook, /élinois: The teacher must 
heve some clear notions of what education is. He 
must have ideals. Beside every pupil he must see 
another child, a larger, a more perfect, a cultured 
being, toward which the pupil is to be drawn. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. E, GusHEE, Ludlow, 
Mass.: Among the evil results of the elimination 
of the text-book as affecting the pupils are lack of 
dcfiniteness, a hazy, uncertain knowledge of the sub- 

ject, ond inability on leaving school to use books in- 
telligenily, 

SUPERINTENDENT E, E, SHERMAN, Weymouth, 
Mass.: A high school teacher may bungle in 
inethod without the far-reaching results which would 
follow from a similar blunder in the primary school. 
The public is coming to demand teachers of culture 
and training in the primary grades and is willing to 
pay for them. 

SUPERINTENDENT FRANK J. PEASLEE, Lynn, 
Mass.: Times change and editorial demands change; 
that which constitules an education in one age does 
not meet the demands of another. That new subjects 
of study should command attention and old ones be 
disearded or diminish in importance is but natural. 
When such new subjects come to the front there is 
no occasion for erying “Fad.” 


_Ermina A, Curcer, Director of Drawing. 
Uxbridge, Mass.: Drawing is an essential. It 


lias come to be an important part of school work. 
The times are demanding it. It is getting to be 
equally essential that a man be able to sketch his 
ideas as it is that he should write them. Such being 
(le case it is important that drawing should be car- 
ried along through a series of years to show good 
results. It is a power that can be trained. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Exson, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: The school must have stability 
and permanence; it must be guided by conservatism 
and wisdom; but it must also be progressive, seeking 
new light and judiciously adapting and incorporating 
new truth. A wiser policy aims to preserve the good 
that is the old, making it a basis of further prog- 
ress, and seeks constantly a fuller and better adapta- 
tion to the needs of the child in its growth and de- 
velopment. ‘The final test is that the school shall 
adapt itself to the demands of modern society, and 
all plans are to justify themselves as vital steps in 
the evolution of the school as a social institution. 


LOOKING ABOUT, 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


[ Editorial. | 

Coudersport. Potter county is neither populous 
nor rich, but it is a delightful rural region with 
mountains and valleys running all ways, and the 
mountains are timber-laden, or were until the re- 
cent crusade of the lumbermen. Coudersport, the 
county seat, is the social, business, and political 
centre, and rarely will one find so much of all that 
makes life worth living in any village of 3,500 in- 
habitants. Nowhere is there a better street pave- 
ment, better court house, better church edifices, or a 
better bank building. I drove into the iown from 
Galeton, twenty-five miles to the south, and out of 
town to Wellsville, N. Y., thirty-five miles to north, 
beth memorable mountain drives on gorgeous Octo- 
ber days. 

Here I found something new under the sun. The 
Citizen Trust Company in moving into a new build- 
ing which is as well equipped, as complete in pro- 
tection schemes, as beautiful in furnishing and ap- 
pointments as any bank building in the country, gave 
an evening reception to the teachers of the county. 
In explanation of this unusual social courtesy the 
officers said: “The teachers deserve any attention 
that ean be shown them, and besides—we want them 
to deposit with us, you know their wages have been 
greatly advanced.” 

Tt was a delightful week, my third with these 
teachers. Superintendent O. A. Kilbourn is a master 
in the art of catering to the teachers and the public. 
There was nothing left to be desired by way of at- 
tendance, attention, and responsiveness. Dr. Ruric 
N. Roark of Lexington, Ky., talks as skillfully as he 
writes professional hooks, and withal adds a personal 
flavor of chaste wit and manly earnestness excelled 
by no one. Professor S. G. Smith of Columbus 
teaches singing, leads the singing, and sings solos in 
a way so individual that he gets results and pleases 
the audience at the same time, and does both abun- 
dantly. Maud Willis of the Lockhaven normal 
schow! revealed power, skill, and art as an entertainer 
and instructor. 

Will Carleton! He is as irresistibly delightful in 
comradeship as in platform effort, and in each main- 


‘tains the rank won by his verse. No lecture-enter- 


tainer is more popular, and none more deserves the 
success that crowns his labor. No professional plat- 
form leader whom I meet in my wanderings is more 
delightful in personality, more wholesome in influ- 
ence, more ennobling to an audience than is Will 
Carleton, who brought to the Coudersport theatre 
the largest audience that has ever been packed into 
the auditorium. 

What delight such a week brings. Think of it! 
I am in Pennsylvania eleven weeks this year, three 
more than in any other year, and they make, all in 
all, 137 weeks of life with the teachers of Penmnsyl- 
vania, not counting something like fifty singe even- 
ings with teachers in the various cities and towns 
of the state and all in the past eighteen years. The 
privilege of knowing such a state in such a way is 


most gratifying. A. E, Winship. 


THE OBJECTS AND METHODS OF PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING IN PRIMARY AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — FROM THE 
STAND-POINT OF THE PAYSICAL 
TRAINING TEACHER. 

BY WILLIAM A. STECHER, 
Director of Physical Training, Public Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(‘learly to understand what is expected of physical 
training in the primary and grammar schools, and 
how we can best accomplish it, we will first ask: 
What are the objects of this training? 

Ifere we immediately find a great diversity of 
opinion. ‘Those asking the least say that school 
gymnastics ought to consist simply of games and 
work of a. recreative character. Those asking most 
may be represented by the renowned physiologist, 
Professor Virchow, who says: “It is my belief that 
only one-half of the school hours should be devoted 
io study, and the rest to physical training and 
games.” Last of all come those who, with Dr. 
Hartung, demand “that first of all it is necessary to 
lift all physical training, or whatever goes by that 
name at present in many of our school systems, from 
that inferior position as a remedial or therapeutic 
agent, as a repair department for sins committed by 
faulty and obnoxious school methods and ways of 
living, to a higher level, and place it on a sound 
foundation as a truly educational department.” 

They claim that the first and foremost require- 
ment of any system of physical training for the pub- 
lic schools is that it has for its aim and object the 
harmonious development of the child’s body accord- 
ing to well-defined physiological, psychological, and 
pedagogica! laws. ‘They demand that a system of 
training for the public schools should have for ita 
ohjects: — 

J. A stimulation for growth of the body in gen- 
eral. and development of the vital organs in par- 
ticular. 

2. ‘The development of strength, quickness, and 
agility. 

3. The removal of bodily defects or conditions 
brought about by school life. 

4. The increasing of vitality, so as to give the 
body that resistance against sickness which is 
needed to live well. 

5. A general basic training of those psychio 
powers which are necessary for the growth of the 
will-power, and which are recognized as obedience, 
submission to rules and order, perseverance, courage, 
self-reliance, and self-control. 

To sum up, this last class of educators claim that 
the objects of a rational system of physical training 
must be (a) to train and develop the child’s body in 
accordance with its physiological demands, and (b) 
to counteract the evil effects of school habits caused 
by prolonged sitting or by unhygienic conditions. 

To arrive at a correct solution of the problem, 
what the objects of school gymnastics inust be, 
it becomes necessary to inquire, first, What are the 
conditions of modern school life which must be 
taken into consideration when choosing exercises? 
and, second, What are the physiological demands of 
a child between the ages of six and fourteen as to its 
growth and development? 

Up to its entrance into school a child has led a 
comparatively free life. In general, it moved about 
wherever it pleased—sang, played, and ran. It was 
out of doors, in the sunshine and fresh air, most of 
the time. With its entrance into the school all these 
conditions immediately changed. It now must re- 
main it a closed room five hours a day. Crowded 
yards at recess offer little chance for play. The 
school requires that it be quiet. The demands of 
writing, drawing, sewing, etc., keep the child in un- 
natural positions for hours. Its time for play is 
greatly restricted, and the lungs, instead of develop- 
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ing and expanding, suffer because of the child’s long 


sitting. Heart and circulation also suffer from loss 
of action. Then ihe air in nearly all schoolrooms is 
impure. The eyes often suffer from poor light, too 


much work, or incorrect seating. The desks and 
benches are often ill fitted. In short, we find that 
school life gives the child conditions which are 
radically oppesed to those needed for its bodily de- 
velopment. 

Modern physiology tells us that the necessity for 
muscular exercise becomes greater the more the de- 
mands for mental development grow, and the more 
artificia! the lives of city children become. But the 
modern school does not recognize this, Children 
also now go to school more years than formerly. 
The school werk itself is of a more intense char- 
acter—all leading away from muscular work. 

The life of a normally developed child is full of 
activity during all of its waking hours. It seldom is 
still for any length of time, and many a teacher has 
found one of her hardest problems a boy, or girl, so 
full of vitality that he cannot be still for a minute. 
Yet our schoo! life asks that this child remain quiet 
for hours. We are not only supposed to suppress 
that activity which is an integral part of the life of 
every normally developed child, but we are also ask- 
ing the child to pay close attention to processes 
which develop its mind. As Dr. Gulick so aptly ex- 
presses it: “The demands of our schools bring a 
coincident decrease in muscular work and an inercas? 
in lines that are purely neural.” 

What does physiology teach us is goig on in the 
bedies of our pupils during these first eight school 
years? Children enter the first grade at about six 
years, and leave the grammar schools at about four- 
teen years of age. According to the child’s physical 
development, the noted physiologist, Dr. F. A. 
Schmidt, divides these years into two periods; the 
first into three years, from six to nine years, and the 
last into five, from nine to fourteen years. During 
the first period the child accustoms itself to the phy- 
sical conditions of school life. In this time a great 
developmert of the hones, especially of the head, 
takes place. It is also, usually, the end of dentition. 
The second period—that is, up to the beginning of 
puberty-—brings about a strengthening of the 
skeletal frame, and the muscles centinue to grow 
more enduring. - 

During these years of childhood we find the heart 
comparatively small and the arteries large. Children 
of this age wil! rnn until breathless, but on account 
of the larger arteries, even when the heart beats 
rapidly, the blood pressure is not very great and is 
soon equalized. Dr. F. W. Beneke in his researches 
found that from birth to the end of the fourteenth 
year the volume of a child’s heart increases on an 
average 8.21 c.c. per year; from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth year it increases on an average 37.5 c.c. 
per year. The circumrference of the aorta above the 
heart after birth is 20 m.m., and at the end of the 
fourteenth year 50 m.m. ; that is, a yearly average in- 
crease of 2.14 m.m. The average increase during 
the following four years is nearly 3m.m. This shows 
that from the first to the fourteenth year the heart 
has increased five and three-fifths times, while the 
arteries have increased only two and one-half times. 
In the following four years the volume of the heart 
is doubled, while the arteries increase only a little 
more than one-fifth. 

At the end of the period of growth in adults we 
find that the volume of the heart has increased only 
20 ¢.c. more than it was at eighteen years of age, and 
the circumference of the aorta is only 6.5 m.m. 
more, showing that the growth of the heart is very 
smal! after the eighteenth year. 

If we pow remember that function makes struc- 
ture, and that every organ will reach its highest de- 
velopment, if it receives its proper exercise at the 
time of its greatest growth, these investigations have 
given us a guide to lead us in the selection of exer- 
cises that are of the greatest value at certain periods 
of a child’s life. 

They show us that during childhood the heart is 
comparatively small, and the arteries wide; that a 
rapidly working heart finds little resistance and can 
send the blood quickly through the body; that the 


molecular changes naturally are more speedy; and 
that growth and an increase in strength will result 
more “quickly in children than in adults. In adulls 
a comparatively large heart and gmall arteries in- 
crease blood pressure, and consequently the heart 
must work slower and with more strength. Conclud- 
ing his researches, Professor Beneke says: “If prac- 
tical hygiene is to hecome a truth, then the deve!op- 
ment of a strong heart must be our chief aim.” 

The normal development of the heart during the 
period of its greatest growth is of prime importance 
for the maintenance of health, as well as for gaining 
and preserving ‘the greatest bodily power and resist- 
ance. ‘To choose exercises that promote heart- 
growth must, at this period of a child’s life, be our 
principal aim. 

We will now consider the development of the 
lungs. Experiments have proved that only . about 
one-sixth of the air in our lungs is changed during 
ordinary breathing. When greatest inhalation and 
exhalation take place, this amount is increased five 
to six fold. 

Investigations have shown that children from six 
to fourteen years of age average twenty-four 
respirations per minute. The number and depth of 
respirations are increased by muscular exercise, when 
there is an inerease of carbon dioxide to be got rid 
of, caused by the molecular changes in the working 
muscles. According to the researches of Edward 
Smith, the exchange of gases in our lungs is as fol- 
lows: Taking the exchange going on when lying on 
our backs, the increase when sitting will be to 1.18, 
standing to 1.33, slow walking to 1.90, ordinary 
walking, to 2.76, fast walking to 7%, running to 9, 
foot-racing to 18, and rowing in a race to 20. This 
goes to show that increased respiration goes hand in 
hand with inereased muscular exercise, which causes 
a great quantity of carbon dioxide ito be liberated by 
the working muscles, which in turn must be ex- 
pelled by the lungs. 

Knowing that school children during their daily 
work have little incentive to bréathe deeply—yes, that 
in most of their occupations in the benches they gen- 
erally assume pcsitions that limit the exchange of 
air—it develops that another of the main objects of 
educational gymnastics for our schools must be the 
proper and full development of the respiratory 
organs. What is neglected in the first eight school 
years can never who!ly be regained later in life. The 
relations which deep breathing and the proper 
oxygenation of the blood bear to its enrichment an! 
to the vigor of the circulatory system show the im- 
portance which correct and deep breathing have for 
our physical well-being. Fven if we use only about 
one-sixth of our lung capacity for the needs of every- 
day life, and if a slightly increased capacity will be 
enough to let us walk about without becom ng 
breathless after a few minutes, this is not our ideal 
of a healthy person. We expect everyone to have 
enough reserve capacity to be prepared for the emer- 
gencies of modern life, and in order to meet these, 
the unused portions of our lungs, which degenerate 
from non-use, must he developed and kept healthy 
through proper exercise. 

Axel Key, in his hygienic investigations among 
the school children of Stockholm, found that after 
attending school one year every thirteenth boy was 
anaemic, after two years every seventh, and after 
three years every fifth boy. In the private schools 
of the same city he found that 18.8 per cent. of the 
girls of seven years of age were chlorotic, whi'e at 
thirteen years of age 39.7 per cent. were so. “The 
school conditions,” says Key, “which bring about 
such pernicious results are undoubtedly the long 
hours of sitting, in connection with a minimum of 
bodily exercise.” 

Although but little is known of the functions of 
the different portions of the brain, we do know that 
it is necessary to develop certain groups of muscle; 
if the corresponding nerve-centre is to be developed. 
Dr.. Wey, in his experiments with the dullest pupils 
at the New York state reformatory at HPmira, 
years ago proved that with a vigorous bodily train- 


in there came to the unfortunates under his control 
a metital improvement which was marked. He alsu 


“proved that this mental awakening was not only for 


a short time, but that the pupils with whom he had 
experimented continued to improve mentally as well 
as physicaliv. Modern science has taught us that 
man is an organic unit, and that a mutual relation- 
ship and interdependence exist between mind and 
body. It is just as true that the mind exerts an in- 
fluence upon the body, as that physical activities pro- 
duce either good or bad+effects upon the mind. In 
the words of a renowned educator, the late Colonel 
Francis Varker:— 

“It may never be known scientifically what a tr.- 
mendous influence the body and all its organs, every 
nerve and muscle, vein and artery, exent upon the 
brain, and consequently upon the intellect. The 
more I see of physical training in the schools, the 
more J belicve in it; the more I study psychology, 
especially psysiological psychology, the stronger my 
belief becomes in physical training.” 

[Continued on page 333.) 


RELATIOV OF SUPERINTENDENT Tv 
PEOPLE—(1V.) 


BY JOHN E, MORRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, O. 


“Three things govern the world,” says Goethe, 
“wisdom, strength, and appearance.” Wisdom is cor- 
rect insight. Strength is reality of being. Appear-- 
ance is seeming of being. Whether false or true, 
seéming will furnish the foundation for practical 
action. A superintendent has three duties to per- 
form to his people. First, asa specialist, he must 
conceive an ideal of excellence in his department, 
and to do this he must have wisdom, or correct in- 
sight into the very fundamentals of education. Sec- 
ond, he must realize his ideal in the administration 
of the details of his system of education, and to do 
this he must have strength of character to see that 
his plans are carried out. Third, he must educa’ e 
popular opinion in his community to appreciate aii 
support his ideal, otherwise it will come to naught. 
A superintendent should not fail in any of these 
three duties, especially in the last; for, in order to do 
right, he must make it seem right. 

The insignificant battle of Valmy in 1792 was 
great in its moral results, for it was the first success 
of republican arms in France. Goethe, then a young 
man, was an eye-witness of this battle, and he made 
the remark that henceforth it would be necessary for 
rulers to take into account the convictions and de- 
sires of even the lowest people. This is the day of 
the common people, and there never was a time when 
they were mere influential or intelligent than they 
are now. That superintendent is wise who, in formu- 
lating his ideals and in endeavoring to make them 
realities, seeks to secure the hearty co-operation of 
his people. Every superintendent desires to be 
strong in his community, although an occasional one 
seems to manifest his greatest strength away from 
home; in educational associations,: teachers’ insti- 
tutes, political gatherings, fraternal banquets, and 
church convocations. It will not do for a superin- 
tendent to ship his cream to distant points and sell 
only skim milk at home. 

A superintendent can develop strength among his 
own people in various ways:— 

1. Through his pupils, by planning wisely for 
their instruction, so that they will feel prepared t» 
cope with their fellows of other places; by maintain- 
ing such discipline over them that self-government is 
one of their habits; by taking a deep interest in their 
comfort, moral welfare, and future success; and by 
taking them into his confidence and revealing h’s 
true self unto them. 

2. Threugh personal contact. He should try to 
remember his pupils when they leave school. A 
broad acquaintance with persons especially interes‘ ed 
in school and with those not so interested will give 
him power. It is easier to believe evil of one whom 


“Prove all things and bold fast to that which is good.’ 
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we do not know than of an acquaintance. By 
minzling with the people a superintendent can lcarn 
their convietions and desires, and he can in turn ex- 
Jain to them his plans and ideals. ~ 

3. Through personal excellence and attention to 
business. People asa rule are kindly ‘disposed to 
they superintendent, and, as far as possible, he should 
nol disappoint them in the personal qualities of 
haliis, culture, and character. He should a'so prove 
to them that he is honestly endeavoring to do all in 
his power-to advance, conserve, and protect the edu- 
cational interests of his community. 

|. Through newspapers, addresses, and educa- 
tions! gatherings he can set forth his ideals wit) 
proper elucidation and educate popular opin‘on td 
appreciate and support them. 

5. By treating with due courtesy all patrons who 
call to inquire or complain. He must remember that 
he is the servant of the people and a good servant 
heomes a good ruler. It is hard for some superin- 
iendents, fushed with praise for a paper read, a 
speoch delivered, er an article published—away from 
jhome—to be ca led to ac_ount by a cilizen at hom: for 


«ome neglect of duty or some error in judgment. 


‘The tendeney is to swell wp and say, “Do you know 
who | am?’—-but he had better not. 

\ superintendent should be public-spirited, de py 
interested in the welfare of his community, and above 
all things he should not be a fault-finder. How can 
he expoet the people to like him when he does not 
like them? Most superintendents have the valuable 
experience of commencing in small placcs and get- 
ting into larger ones with increasing years and effi- 
viency. Those cf my readers who have served in 
several different places will bear me out in the ob- 
servation that communities are as different in char- 
acteristics as are individuals. One community will 
run to asking and answering all sorts of questions 
about the heaven above, the earth bencath, and the 
waters woder the earth. Another will be strictly 
wientifie, and scientific societies and museums will 
‘bound. Another will be strong in religion, 
churches and Sunday schools will flourish. Still an- 
other will be literary, and clubs with literary attach- 
ments will make up the society of the place. The 
supermtendent will do well to help on these different 
characteristics and his experience will do much to 
make him the all-round character that he ought to 


he. 


EXPEKIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 
(1X,) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


HOW THE CASE GROWS FROM 2 TO 22. 


Thus this ease grows from two boys originally ar- 
rested to sixteen boys who are “in it,” several par- 
enis and a number of citizens who are likew'se “in 
it.” Irom two to twenty-two is quite a jump. The 
boys were ‘brought in formally on juvenile court day, 
found delinquent, and sentence suspended on condi- 
tion that they. report every two weeks with.a note 


from their teacher detailing school attendanee, con- 


duct, and standing. The cases against parents and 
others are taken wp another day. 


A year ago the detection of four boys “swiping”. 


things from ‘back porches—which was begun in fun 
and love of adventure, and fast becoming acute, to 
the alarm and complaints of citizens in the neigh- 
borhood—grew into forty. Yet not a policeman or 


oficer of the law in this particular case was ever’ 


concerned. Every one of these boys are friends of 
ind co-workers with the court, respecting the law, 
mutually and solemnly pledged that if any one of 
the crowd should be disposed to repeat the offense it 
is the duty of the others to warn him against it, and, 
if he persists; it is their duty to “snitch.” Now, if 
everybody agreed to this sincerely and honestly, 
could anybody who was square ever complain that 
each meant’ what he said? ‘Of course, these neigh- 
borhoods ‘have never been’ troubled with further 
depredations; neither, in all probability, will any of 
the boys involved ever give occasion for further com- 
plaint. “hey have ‘had their lesson. Some of them. 
needed it; some did not. But who knows who did 


and who didn’t? Yo bring in one or two, and not 
all, would be the most dangerous kind of discrimi- 
nation. No one has a keener sense of justice or par- 
tiality than a boy. 

There is not a day in the week that I do not thus 
hear informally some boy’s case at the close of a 
busy session of a busy civil court. ‘To-day, at five 
o'clock, as I came from the bench, there were eight 
boys waiting to see me, sent me from school, belong- 
ing to the same neighborhood, who hhad been in a 
series of those escapades inaugurated - by school 
roughs and led by one or two school toughs which 
eventually result in criminality in at least a too 
large per-cent. of those involved. It is seldom that 
I can leave my chambers before 6.30 in the even’ng, 
and there is hardly an evening that I am not re- 
quired to return. Yet there is to me such a joy and 
fascination in work of this kind and the wonderfui 
results which seem to follow in the great majority 
of cases, that instead of the ordinary fatigue that 
would follow such effort, it is rather the reverse.—- 
Reprinted from Charities. 


ATTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT 1]- 


LIGHT.—(X1.) 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

There are many and widely-divergent ideals of the 
novel. Mr. Crawford’s ideal is a book that intcrests 
and amuses, rather than instructs. He is on record 
as saying that the novel “should not be of any use to 
a man when he is at work; but should conduce to a 
peace of mind and delectation during his hours of 
idleness.” And to this ideal he has scrupulously 
held himself in his nearly two-score works: 

Andrew Lang has styled Crawford “the most ver- 
satile and various of modern novelists.” In this re- 
spect he closely resembles Sir Walter Seott. He 
seems familiar with the romantic traditions and the 
customs of many nationalities. And this came from 
the cosmopolitan life he led during his earlier years, 
before he hecame so fascinated with Sorrento, Italy, 
as to make it his permanent residence. 

Mr. Cranvford was born in Italy in 1853. His 
father was a fine sculptor, and a pupil of Thor- 
waldsen. His mother—Louisa Ward—was_ the 
daughter of an American banker, and a warm friend 
of Mrs. Jutia Ward Howe. The father dying when 
Marion was bui three years old, the little lad was 
sent from New Jersey to Europe, where he was 
placed under a I’rench governess, and came to speak 
French fluently. 

At twelve, he was again in America, and at St. 
Paul’s school. Then to Harvard for a brief period; 
next to ‘Trinity College in the English Cambridge; 
and afterwards to Kardsruhe and Heidelberg in Ger- 
many. He then went to Rome to make a special 
study of Sanserit. The financial panic of 1873 seri- 
ously impaired the family finances, and soon the 
young man was on his way to India, where he be- 
came editor cf a newspaper, writing almost every- 
thing that appeared in its pages, and reading all the 
proofs as well. 

In 1881, Crawford returned to America, did some 
desultory studying at Harvard, and some writing for 
various periodicals. After a few years he went to 
Italy, and domiciled himself in a beautiful old pal- 
ace at Sorrento, on a cliff 200 feet above the water, 
and with charming outlooks from its tower upon 
Vesuvius. Naples, and Capri. Vacations have been 
spent in Turkey, the Caucasus; England, Spain, and 
America. 

It is this globe-trotting that has made Mr. Craw- 
ford able to deal with so many different themes in his 
productions and sayed him from becoming stale. 
In “Mr. Isaacs”—-his first book, and the one that 
made him famous at a bound—he takes us to India, 
and charms us by his Oriental coloring and fan- 
tastic creations. “To Leeward” and “A Roman 
Singer” give us striking pictures of Italian life. 
“Saracinesca” and “Don Orsino” treat of the life of 
a noble family in Rome, and the political struggles 
that issued in the loss of the temporal power by the 
church. In “An American Politician,” “The Three 


Patoff” the reader is taken to Turkey; while 
“Zoroaster” reveals the splendors of the Persian 
Darius, and introduces into that Oriental court the 
Hebrew prophet Daniel. “In the Palace of the 
King” lets us see the treacheries and the tragedies 
of and about the old-time Spanish court. And “A 
Tale of a Lonely Parish” gives such an agreeable and 
correct acquaintance with English rural life as to 
make it one of his most popular tales. 

So pleased were the French people with Mr. 
Crawford’s “Marzio’s Crucifix,” that the French 
Academy sent him a large and beautiful gold medal, 
the only gift of the kind that the Academy ever 
made to a foreign man of letters. 

Mr. Crawford is an enthusiastic yachtsman. 
Years age he bought a pilot boat in New York, 
sailed it himself across the ocean to Italy, and then 
transformed it so as to fit it for cruising. This 
vacht,, “Alda,” is known in almost every port of the 
Mediterranean. He can sail the fickle Italian 
felucea as safely as his own boat. On the Alda he 
has written more than one of his brilliant stories. 
“To Leeward” and “Saracinesca” were written in a 
great cave or grotto in the face of a great cliff near 
Sorrento, to the music of the waves as they beat on 
the beach hundreds of feet beneath him. 

Like Walter Scott, Mr. Crawford is a very rapid 
composer. “Mr. Tsaacs” was begun on May 5, 1882, 
and was finished on June 13. He wrote “Marzio’s 
Crucifix” in ten davs, and “The Tale of a Lonely 
Parish” in twenty-four days. Put while the actual 
composition is done so quickly, the subject of which 
he treats has been in his mind for months and even 
years, and he has consulted every authority in his 
comprehensive library that can help him to make his 
picture complete. 

The criticism has frequently been made that the 
incidents and situations of many of his characters are 
unnatural and impossible. He has heen charged 
with trafticking on popular credulity. But his reply 
to all such suggestions is, that he is much nearer the 
truth in his creations than his critics find themselves 
able to helieve. He solemnly declares that he always 
prefers facts to fancies, and that in many instances 
truth is stranger than fiction. In this matter the 
critics think of him as self-deceived, that his fancy 
is so vigorous that he comes to imagine his creations 
real. But Mr. Crawford has let us in behind the 
scenes in several instanecs, and substantiated his 
alaims to veracity. THe has subdued the clamor of his 
challengers somewhat, even if he has not succeeded 
in effectually silencing it. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR BOOKS. 
HOW TO ADD TO THE INTEREST AND VALUE 
OF YOUR LIBRARY. 


You are all aware that there are coming from the 
presses all the time excellent pictures relating to every- 
thing under the sun, and especially to the scenes and 
characters of well-known books. The suggestion we 
would make is that you preserve such of these as may 
come in your way, and then use them to illustrate your 
own books. It will be easy, for instance, to secure por- 
traits of the authors in whom you delight, and it often is 
not at all hard to find pictures of noted places referred 
to in the text of the book. Do not be in too great a 
hurry about pasting in what you find. It is wiser to 
keep an envelope—large enougn to hold the pictures 
without bending them—and collect whatever comes 
rightfully to hand and is thought fit for the purpose. 
After you have a fair amount of material, you can sort 
out the best and prepare it for the book. Some 
grown-up people who give a great deal of time, thought, 
and money to this “‘extra-illustrating,” as it is called, are 
very finical about the work, and have the pictures so 
prepared as to seem made for the volume; but this would 
not be worth your trouble. It is to be hoped that you 
all have something better worth your time and effort. 
It will be best for you to mount your pictures on thin 
paper cut to the size of the book, and then fix these in 
their places with just a touch of’paste.—From Books and 
Reading, in St. Nicholas. 


CORRECTION. 


In answers to ‘‘Questions in Literature,’’ November 10, in 


Fates,” and “Katherine Lauderdale,” the qcenes and, 118, for John $..C. Abbott read Jacob Abbott. In 141 for 
figures are all of our own country. With “Paul Kay read Key. ‘To 180, answer is Thomas Hood. 
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FACTS RELATING TO THANKSGIVING 
DAY, 


DERIVED FROM THE HEBREW FEAST OF TABER- 
NACLES. 


While it is true that the Greeks held a feast in 
honor of Demeter, the goddess of harvest, and the 
Romans had a celebration in honor of Ceres, and the 
Egyptians, in addition to feasting, had religious ser- 
vice to Isis, who they thought protected the harvests, 
yet the day we celebrate was derived from none of 
these, but from the Hebrew “Feast of Tabernacles.” 

The Puritans were saturated with Old Testament 
history, and in God’s dealings with His ancient 
people they found lessons for themselves and im- 
pressed them on their children. 

Por a successful harvest in the early Puritan day 
in Massachusetts, a day of thanksgiving was ordered. 
This simple recognition of the presence of an over- 
looking Providence formed the basis upon which has 
been reared the American Thanksgiving day. At 
first limited to New England, it was afterward taken 
up by one colony, then another, until during our 
Civil War it was adopted as a national day of 
thanksgiving. 

Outline for Study, by Henry G. Williams in the 
Intelligence :— 

(a) By whom and how celebrated. 

1. In New Fngland was the first Thanksgiving 
dav, November, 1621; its duration was a week, not 
a day. 

Nature of the observance.—No special religious 
service; a week of feasting and not of fasting; a week 
of recreation, ete. 

(b) Subsequent observance of the day.—Not at 
stated periods, but as occasional feast days in 
acknowledgment of some blessing:— 

In 1623, because of plentiful rainfall after a long 
drouth. 

In 1631, in Massachusetts Pay Colony, because of 
the arrival of a vessel with provisions after sore need. 

In 1644, in Massachusetts Bay Colony, because of 
a victory over the Indians. 

In 1645 5, in Massachusetts Bay Colony, because of 
conclusion of peace with Indians. 

Other occasional Thanksgiving days. 

(c) As a Neticnal Toliday:— 

1. Peculiarly American as at present observed. 

2. Idea originated with the Hebrews (Deuter- 
onomy Xxvi.: 13-15; Leviticus xxxiv.: 44; Exodus 
xxiii.: 16.) 

8. With the Greeks, the Feast of Demeter, or 
Ceres, the goddess of agriculture. 

4. The Harvest Festival (Cerealia) held by the 
Remane. 

5. LEmgland’s Harvest Home—A service of 
Thanksgiving at harvest time, observed in the 
Church of England, and in the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States. 

6. On special proclamations in England. 

7. In the United States, prior to its regular es- 
tablishment as a periodical holiday. | 

8. By proclamations of Continental Congress: 
First, July 20, 1775; second, May 17, 1776; third, 
April 22, 1778; fourth, May 6, 1779; fifth, April 6, 
1780; sixth, May 3, 1781; seventh, April 25, 1782. 

9 By W ashington, at ‘the head of the Continental 
Army—December 18,1777, and May 7%, 1778 (Let 
the student find out ‘why these dates were chosen), 
and as President. 

(d) Thanksgiving throughout the nation:— 

Thursday, February 19, 1795. (Why were there 
dates chosen ?) 

By Presidents from Washington to I inco!n.—Ocea- 
sional days were set apart, but they did not occur at 
stated times or seasons, nor did they occur every 
year. Let the pupil find out why this was the case, 
and the dates of some of these Thanksgivings. 

(e) As a stated National Holiday:— 

1. Virst one.—Really did not belong to this claes, 
but was the forerunner of the custom that fixed the 
day: - 

(1) Yate.--August 6, 1863, set in the proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln datcl July 15, 1863. 

(2) Yurpose-—Thankegiving for the Union vic- 
tories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg. In congress it 


was looked upon as a party measure. 

(3) How  celebrated.—-Religious services held 
throughout the North, during which prayers were 
offered for the President and for the preservation of 
the nation. 

(4) How the idea was received. : 

2. Second one.-—In the year 1864. Let the pupil 
find date and occasion. 

3. Third one.—April 14, 1865. Memorable for 
being the day of. President Lincoln’s assassination. 
What was the occasion of this Thanksgiving? 

(f) The custom established. 

Rach succeeding President has followed the cus- 
tom established by Lincoln. For many years the 
President’s Proclamation was looked wpon simply as 
a recommendation, and many states did not set apart 
the day ; now ail the states in the Union observe the 
same dete. 

Regular date—Alwayvs the last Thursday of No- 
vember. Why was Thursday chosen as the day of 
the week? 


QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE—(1I1) 


WHO WROTE 


192. Felix Holt? 

1938. Tiger Lilies? (Poem.) 
194, Jesuits in North America? 
195. Tent on the Beach? 

196. The Ring and the Book? 
197. Crown of Wild Olives? i 
198. The Spanish Gypsy? 

199. The Stery of a Bad Boy? 

200. The Luck of Roaring Camp? 

201. The Gathedral? (Poem.) 

202. My Summer in a Garden? d 
203. Lay Sermons? (Scientific.) 

204. Wake Robin? 

205. The Hoosier Schoolmaster? 

206. Castilian Days? 

207. My Study Windows? 

208. Songs of the Sierras? re. 
209. Debatable Land? ‘ 
210. Roughing It? 
211. Yesterdays with Authors? ‘ 
212. Middlemarch? 

213. Roundabout Rambles? 

414. Back Log Studies? 

215. Marjorie Daw? | J 
216. Farm Ballads? a 
217. Arthur Bonnicastle? 

218. A Chance Acquaintance? 

219. Songs of Southern Seas? 

220. Ben Hur? 

221. The Great Conversers? 

222. Tales of the Argonauts? 

223. Seven Oaks? 

224. Tom Sawyer? | 
225. Daniel Deronda? ; 
226. Creed and Deed? 

227. Rise and Fall of the Moustache? 
228. Deep Haven? 

229. Daisy Miller? 

230. Through the Dark Continent? 

231. Locusts and Wild Honey? 

222. Old Creole Days? 
238. The Little Tin God on Wheels? 

224. A Fool’s Errand? 

235. The Light of Asia? 

236. Innocents Abroad? 
237. Yrogress and Poverty? 

238. Uncle Remus? 

239. A Fair Barbarian? 

249. Confezsions of a Frivolous Girl? 

241. Pepacton? 

242. A Century of Dishonor? 

242. The Portrait of a Lady? 

214. Erdymion? 

245. The Republic of God? 

246. Wuckleberry Finn? 

247. Natural Law in the Spiritual World? 
248. ‘Treasure Island? 

249. The Destiny of Man? P 
250. In the Tennessee Mountains? 

251. The Lady or the Tiger? 


the 


252. The Rise of Silas Lapham? 
253. Our Country? ont 
254. Little Lord Fauntleroy? at 
255. In the Clouds? 
256. Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde? 

257. Ia Ole Virginia. ’ 
"258, The Bee Man of Orne? 


TRY THIS IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


Doctor Maxwell recently gave the following test 
in history to all the pupils i in the graduating classes 
of the elementary schools:— 

1, What was Columbus looking for when he 
made his voyage in 1492? How did the name 
America originate? Wihere and when was the first 
successiul English colony planted in North America? 
Why did the Puritans desire to leave England? 
Who founded Rhode Island, and why? 

2. When and where did the Dutch first plant a 

colony in America? What was the religion of Wil- 
liam Penn? What part of America did the French 
claim about i750? What was the principal result of 
the French and Indian war? What was the Stamp 
Act? 
3. At the time Washington became president, to 
what government or territory did the following be- 
long: Ohio? Florida? Maine? Kentucky? Cali- 
fornia? 

4. In what year, and under whose presidency, 
occurred the purchase of the Louisiana Territory? 
The declaration of war by the United States against 
England? 

BOOKS ON THE FAR HAST.—(1I1) 


Fraser, J. F., Real Siberia, 1902 (Not the Siberia of 
snow and exiles, but of magnificent resources and 
modern facilities), Appleton, $2.00. 

Gerrare, Wirt, Greater Russia, New ed., 1904, Macmil- 
lan, $3.90. 

Gowing, L. F., Five thousand miles in a sledge, 1891, 


Appleton, $1.50. 
Greene, F. V., Army life in Russia, 1880, Scribner, 


$1.25. 
' Hapgood, I. F., Russian rambles, 1895, Houghton, 
$1.50, 

Howard, B. D., Prisoners of Russia, 1902, Appleton, 
$1.40. 


Kennan, George, Siberia and the exile system, 2v., 
1891, Century, $6. 

Krausse, Alexis, Russia in Asia, 1899, Holt, $4.00. 

Lansdell, Henry, Russian Central Asia, 2v., 1901, 
Houghton, $10.00. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, H. J. B. A., Empire of the Tsars and 
the Russians, tr. from the French by Z. A. Ragozin, 3v. 
1896, Putnam, $9.00. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Pierre, Awakening of the East, 1900, 
McClure, $1.50. 

Mahan, A. T., Problem of Asia and its effect upon in- 
ternational politics, 1900, Little, $2.00. 

Meakin, Annette M. B., Ribbon of iron, 1901 (Journey 
over the Siberian railway to Japan), Dutton, $2.00. 

Morfill, W. R., History of Russia from Peter the 
Great to Alexander II., 1901, Pott, $1.70. 

Noble, Edmund, Russia and the Russians, 1900, 
Houghton, $1.50. 

Norman, Henry, All the Russias; travels and studies 
in contemporary European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, 1902 Seribner, $4.00. 

Palmer, F. H. E., Russian Life in town and country, 
1901, Putnam, $1.20. 

Parmele, M. P., Short history of Russia, 1900, Scrib- 
ner, 60 cents. 

Rambaud, Alfred, Expansion of Russia, 1900, Inter- 
national Monthly, $1.00; History of Russia, 3 v. (Covers 
history to 1882), Estes, $6.00. 

Shoemaker, M. M., Great Siberian railway from St, 
Petersburg to Pekin, 1903, Putnam, $2.00. 

Skrine, F. H., Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900, 1903, 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Stadling, Jonas, Through Siberia, 1901, Dutton, $4.50. 

Stepniak, pseud. of Michael Dragomanov, Russian 
peasantry; their agrarian condition, social life, and re- 
ligion, 1888, Harper, $1.25. 

Stoddard, C. A., Across Russia, Ed. 2, 1901, Scrib- 
ner, $1.50. 

Thompson, H. M., Russian politics, 1896, Holt, $2.00, 

Vanderlip, W. B., In search of Siberian Klondike, 
1903, Century, $2.00. 

Vogue, Eugene Melchior de, Child, Theodore, and 
others, Tsar and his people; or, Social Life in Russia, 
1891, Harper, $31.00. 

Wallace, D. M., Russia, 1881 (Remains, when allow- 
ance is made for the changes since its publication, the 
most instructive and trustworthy general work upon 
Russia), Holt, $2.00. 
we G, F., Asiatic Ruesia, 2v., 1902, McClure, 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES—(D 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


With the opening of the eighteenth century 
Peter the Great had thwarted all his foes’ designs, 
and had securely seated himself on the Russian 
‘irone. Lis visit to Western Europe had fired him 
with several ambitions-—wise and otherwise—for his 
own domains, one of which was the founding of a 
city that should serve him as a window through 
which he might observe Europe. 

His choice of site for the future city would cer- 
tainly not commend itself to the wide-awake real 
estate agents of our day, any more than the choice 
oi site for our Chicago. Between the Gulf of Fin- 
jand and Jake Ladoga there lay a narrow neck of 
jowland, through which the river Neva slowly 
threaded its way. It was like a bit of Holland, little 
better than a morass, the haunt of innumerable 
waterfowl]. But the difficulty of making an artificial 
urban oasis in such a forbidding region seemed to 
appeal to the courage of the strenuous Czar, and he 
set himself to the apparently impracticable task. 

lle built a littic wooden house for himself, by 
\eva’s brink, none too good for a navy’s home, from 
which to superintend his constructive work. This 
insignificant headquarters is still standing, and thou- 
sands of people visit it-in the course of the year with 
patriotic pride. Peter made a law that all vessels 
and all carts that should come to the infant city 
must bring a prescribed number of stones with which 
to pave the streets. 

The colossal work of building the city was begun 
in 1708. This year to Russia is as important as the 
A. U. C. of ancient Rome. By enforced labor of 
artisans and peasants, the work rapidly progressed, 
the most serious part of which was to secure founda- 
tions. ofs piles had to be driven into the 
mud for the marvelous creations of stone to rest 
upon. By 1714, the city had taken substantial shape, 
so that Peter proclaimed it the capital of the empire, 
greatly to the disgust of Moscow, which had been 
Russia’s leading city. But envy could not alter the 

zar’s choice or will, and the city by the Neva re- 
mains the Russian capital to this day. Locally con- 
sidered, it is a very one-sided capital, being at the 
extreme from the Amoor and the Yenesei. But in 
this respect it resembles Washington, which is quite 
remote from Puget Sound and the Golden Gate. 

The city, to which the name of the illustrious 
builder was given, is among the finest cities of 
kurope; wéll-built, spacious, attractive to tourists, 
and the pride of Russians. By 1896 its population 
iad passed the million mark. But its chief interest 
is that from its imperial palace the law goes forth 
for fully 125,000,000 of the earth’s inhabitants. The 
will of the Russian Czar reaches as far as the will of 
the Roman Caesar centuries ago. 

St. Petersburg is the farthest north of the great 
capitals of the world. It is in latitude 60 degrees. 
In midsummer it practically has no night. A news- 
paper may be easily read at midnight; and at one 
o'clock in the morning the belated guest may find his 
way to his couch without the need of taper. 

Everything in the city is on a colossal scale. The 
streets are uncommonly spacious. The famous 
Nevski Prospect in this respect completely outclasses 
Regent street in London, or Broadway in New York. 
The sauares are immense. Public buildings and the 
churches have the attribute of greatness. The Neva 
is kept within bounds by miles of granite embank- 
ments, and the islands formed by the partition of 
ihe waters are laid out as magnificent parks. 

The architecture is hybrid. Sections of the city 
would seem quite as much at home in Paris or Berlin 
is by the Neva. Comparatively few of the struc- 
‘res have distinetively Russian features. Peter the 
(ireat took his plans from western Europe. This has 
led to the remark that if the city were under con- 
struction in this day of Russian national conscious- 
hess, “it would be patterned after Moscow rather 
than after Milan.” 

In one part of the city there is a continuous row 
of publie buildings for a mile and a half. These 


buildings are very imposing, but wretchedly mon- 
otonous. ‘whe Academy of Science and the Academy 
of Fine Arts are specially attractive. The University 
has more than 2,000 students. ; 

The Winter Palace is 455 feet long, and 350 wide. 
There are fifteen great rooms, enameled with pink 
or white marble, and the walls covered with cho'ecst 
paintings—hattle scenes and portraits of statesmen, 
generals, and nobles. ‘T’hree thousand persons can 
dance in the great hall at the same time. The draw- 
ing room of the Czarina is the finest reception hall 
in Europe. The crown jewels are kept in this palace, 
among which is the famous Orloff diamond, worth 
°2,500,000 roubles. Another imposing palace is the 
Peterhoff. 

The cathedrals are the most splendid of any in the 
world. St. Isaac’s Cathedral cost $15,000,000, which 
was the cost ef the Brooklyn Bridge. A million dol- 
lars were spent on the foundation alone. The pillars 
in the interior are of malachite and lapis lazuli. The 
Kazan Cathedral has steps of jasper; and the name 
of the Deity blazes forth in diamonds on the face of 
the altar. Pearls and sapphires are interwoven into 
screens and yestments with profligate profusion. 
The Monastery of St. Alexander Nevski has a shrine 
as rich as wealth can make it. The singing of the 
monks is said to he “worth going a thousand miles 
to hear.” The Cathedral of Peter and Paul, located 
in the heart of the great fortress of the same name, 
is the last resting-place of the Czars since Peter the 
Great. 

The two prominent statues of the city are the 
Alexander Column, a red granite shaft in one piece, 
eighty-four feet high, and the greatest monolith of 
modern times; and the bronze equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great —a colossal figure of the Czar on a 
horse rearing on the verge of a precipice. It is said 
to be the best bit of poising of any figure extant. 

The Hermitage, built for the Kmpress Catherine, 
in which to hold her conversaziones, contains over 
800 paintings—portraits of beautiful Russian 
maidens whom the Empress had met during a tour of 
the provinces. Each portrait is the work of an ac- 
complished artist, and the collection is priceless. 

But, with all its attractions, St. Petersburg is an 
unhealthy city. All traces of the morass on which 
it was founded are not gone. It is damp at every 
season. The Neva is fitful. A strong southwest wind 
will drive in the waters of the gulf so as to flood the 
basements. Guns at the fortress are fired to warn 
the citizens against a possible inundation. Floods 
and fires are ithe constant terrors of the populace. 

The winter is the city’s galaseason. The snow lies 
deep for months, and sleighing is the popular diver- 
sion. The three floating bridges across the river are 
removed when winter sets in, so that with the excep- 
tion of the permanent St. Nicholas bridge, the sleigh- 
ing parties have uninterrupted freedom of the ice- 
track on the river. Life is gay then for the Russian, 
and thousands of tourists seek the city to mingle in 
the jollity of the season, undeterred by any threa's 
or antics of the ice-king. And St. Petersburg is al- 
ways hospitable to foreign visitors who can show 


their passport. 
A PEDAGOGICAL TRICE. 


Let each pupil write on a slip say three words 
which he regards difficult to spell. Let the paper 
be neatly written, signed, and handed to the teacher. 
In the act of preparing these lists each will learn the 
spelling of not only these three, but of others which. 
he rejects. This will insure the attention on the les- 
son for a few minutes in a discriminating attitude 
of mind. 

‘To give zest to the work there may follow a great 
varieiy of exercises in which the slips are used. 
Here are a few; others will occur to the ingenious 
teacher :— 

(1) File the slips for a week or two, each pupil’s in a 
bunch by itself; then have a test to see how many can 


spell all the words in his own lists. 
(2) If the words were al] selected from the same lesson, 


there will be many duplicates. Appoint a committee of 
two or three“to examine the lists and report how many 
times each word appears. This makes a practical spell- 
ing lesson for the committee. 

(3) Sometimes the collection of words may run for a 
week, three or four a day by each pupil, words to be 
taken from some one or two subjects, as geography and 
arithmetic, limited to the lessons for the week. Then let 
them “choose up.’’ As each one takes his place in the 
two classes thus formed, the teacher hands him his own 
slips for the week. When all are ready, the first pupil 
pronounces the words in his list to those on the opposite 
side, and they spell in turn, those who miss going down; 
then a similar “‘volley’”’ comes from the other side. Each 
one who misses may hand his list to his leader if it has 
not been used before. 


A mere device? Yes, that is all. But try it. It 
will work in geography just as well as in spelling. 
Rach pupil files daily a few questions which to him 
seem good to use in this. way, and on Friday the 
questions are used as above.—-American Journal of 
Education. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


IRRIGATION POSSIBILITIES. 


Irrigation has already become one of the main factors 
in the development of the Pacific Northwest. Probably 
nowhere are the possibilities of irrigation greater, and 
nowhere are there to be found better examples of the 
irrigation methods of the present.and what can be ac- 
complished by them. Even now more than 1,800,000 
acres of land are under irrigation and partly settled, 
which added in 1903 through products of the soil a total 
of $10,729,000 to the Pacific Northwest. Nearly 5,400,000 
acres still remain which are transformable into a garden. 
It is, therefore, estimated that irrigation will eventually 
add fully $338,000,000 annually to the wealth of this fav- 
ored country. These estimates are not fanciful, but are 
rather underdrawn. They are based upon an average- 
producing value of $50 per acre, which is conservative. 
Thousands of acres of land already under irrigation bring 
returns from $100 to $300 per acre. In the state of Wash- 
ington more than 2,000,000 acres are susceptible of irri- 
gation, and 150,000 acres are now under irrigation, and 
are rapidly colonizing. In Oregon 2,775,000 acres are 
capable of irrigation and 225,000 acres are now under ir- 
rigation. In Idaho 620,000 acres can be irrigated, and 
about 713,595 acres are now under irrigation. 

It is stated that 600,000,000 acres of Western land are 
susceptible of irrigation, but that the water available will 
not irrigate more than 60,000,000. ‘Of this amount, the 
works planned and being planned by the government do 
not cover more than 20,000,000 acres, leaving 40,000,000 
acres to be developed by private enterprise. 


THE MARVELS OF CORN. 


Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri have concentrated intelli- 
gent effort on corn as Pittsburg has concentrated on 
steel. At St. Louis I saw a jar of oil- showing the oil 
product, and a jar of protein the protein product of a 
bushel of corn from a specimen Missouri farm in 1896. 
That year the experimenters started to breed corn—some 
of it for oil, for the brewers would pay three cents a 
bushel more for corn higher than the average in oil; 
some for protein, for the stock-beeders would pay more 
for corn full of protein. In 1896 the crop averaged 4.7 
per cent. of oil. In 1903 the crop bred for high oil had 
6.53 per cent.; the crop bred for low oil had 2.97 per 
cent. In 1896 the protein average was 10.92 per cent. 
In 1903 the corn bred for high protein had 13.04 per cent.; 
the crop bred for low protein had 8.62 per cent. Nor are 
such things done only at the state experiment station, 
which furnishes this object lesson. The farmers them- 
selves have learned how to breed their corn. 

No longer will they take any kind of seed-corn for 
planting. From the best rows, the best plants, the best 
ears of one year, they take their seed for the next year. 
If they want oil, they plant seed from ears rich in oil; 
if protein, from ears rich in protein, as shown by tests 
of sample grains from it. Thus, they plant for long ears, 
for short ears, for kernels set close together on the cob, 
for kernels set in straight and regular rows, for fat and 
full kernels, or for the minimum of kernel and the 
maximum of cob. Missouri raises the most stupendously 
fat ears you ever saw—grown for corn-cob pipes, of 
which one little Missouri town turns out a million a year. 
You may see at St. Louis a photograph of two rows of 
corn growing side by side, one planted from random 
seed, one planted from selected seed. Below are baskets 
filled with the ears from these rows; those from the ran- 
dom seed are small, gnarled, imperfectly developed; 


those from the selected seed large, regular, evenly 


plumped, 
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Crumbs of Wisdom from “Old Gorgon Graham” 


Stability of purpose should result from all school 
work. 

The pepular novel reading craze is on a vacation. 
Who regrets it? 

Superintendent William H. Maxwell of New York 
has ruled cut the keeping of children after school. 

The first Teachers’ Institute was held by J. 8S. 
Denman, county superintendent of Tompkins county, 
N. Y., in 1843. 

The schoo] should furnish a “cipher” for the inter- 
pretation of nature as a message to man. Then 
nature study will be full of meaning. 

Now the friends of the college presidents think ihe 
zea) for the women teachers’ salary increase should 
spill over and help raise the salary of the heads of the 
universities. 

There are 464 colleges admitting men in the 
United States. Pennsylvania leada with thirty-five. 
Olio has thirty-four, New York, twenty-three. 
There are 131 colleges admitting women. 

This year gradnating classes are visiting New 
York city in a body as never before. Boston and 
Washington have been their Mecea for a few vears, 
but now New York is receiving attention. 

©. I’. Cary, Madison, state superintendent of Wis- 
consin, issues a-highly valuable pamphlet on 
“Teachers’ Wages and Cost of Living,” a report of 
an investigation conducted by the State Teachers’ 
Association. 


Multimillionaires of New York are neglecting the 
medical schools and these alone. What have the 
doctors done or failed to do for rich men? Are the 
rich men all Ohristian Scientists? Mrs. Eddy is not 
complaining of neglect. 


“Grand total!’ The misuse of words is rarcly so 
inexcusable as in one of the best edited papers of 
Pennsylvania that eaid recently that “the grand 
total of deaths from typhoid fever in Butler” was 
69. TTow such an expression could have slipped 
through a half dozen hands is inconceivable. 


We raise 20,000,000 bushels of rice annually in the 
United States. ‘The wisdom of one man, an Towan, 
who went to Louisiana for his health is largely re- 
sponsible for the fabulous yield of rice in this coun- 
try. Within a short time vast tracts of land in- 
creased in value five hundred fold,—from twenty-five’ 
cents to $125 an Here. 


The fainous Englishmen over here for the Peace 
Congress and the great Episcopal church funct'ons 
expressed themselves, publicly «and privately, as 
greatly interested and impressed by the American 
schools, common and university. Well they may, for 
they are the world’s wonder. They are not as good 
as they are to be, but they are admirable. 


Universities require greatly increased teaching 
toree because of the new methods and idcals, just 18s 
they require enlarged and improved equipment. 
Friends of the small colleges must not forget this, 
and must provide accordingly. Money makes the 
small college go, as well as it docs the university. 
It cannot go without it. 


“The best schoolmaster is the man who often looks 
up from his own furrow, who is a diligent student 
of life and things,” has recently been written by the 
principal of the normal school of the Transvaal. It 
is geod enough to have come from a German uni- 
versity, from London or Boston, Columbia or Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Look up from your furrow, 
brethren. 


PUPILS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

There are in the United States 15,925,887 pupils 
enrolled. 

Nevada has the fewest, 6,952. 

New York has the most, 1,268,625. 

Pennsylvania is second, 1,163,509. 

Georgia. Illinois, Indiana. Iowa, Kentucky, Masva- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minesota, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, have more 
than 400,000 each. 

Delaware, Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, Nort’ 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming 
have fewer than 100,000 each. 

The average percentage of enrollment to the popu- 
lation is 20.28. 

The percentage of school population enrolled 
71.54. 

The highest is in Idaho, 89.2. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES SLOW TO MARRY. 

Fifty-nine per cent. of the women graduates of 
the University of Wisconsin up to the year 1901 are 
unmarried. 

Mhe first class of girls to graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was that of 765. They were 
sent out from a special course known as the normal. 
Out of the six graduates at that time only one is un- 
married. The first women to graduate from a regu- 
lar course in the university were of the class of ’69. 
All the six were afterward married. U'p to the end 
of the last scheol year only 4 per cent. of the girls 
of the class cf 1901 were married, showing that the 
college girl does not marry soon after leaving school. 

Of the class of 1900 10 per cent. were married. 
In the class of 97 a good showing was made, s'x- 
teen per cent. being married. Of the class of ’9t 
about 30 per cent. are now married. 

Out of seventeen members of the class of 92 the 
percentage of married women is 64. 


POWER VERSUS NOISE. 


At Calumet, Michigan, there is a pump. that I 
had the privilege of seeing a few months since, that 
without being crowded to the limit of its capacity 
can deliver 2,509,000 gallons ‘of water every hour 
in the twenty-four, or sixty million gallons a day. 
Morover, it will do the work without making as 
much noise as is made by the operation of the old 
style sewing machine. Contrary to the popu!ar belief 
all modern force is relatively noiseless. On every 
hand science and art, industry and commerce are 
heightening power and eliminating noise. This is 
most suggestive. Pages could be written upon it, 
but it is safe to leave,each to think it out for himself 
and apply it. 


PRESIDENT OBSER VATION. 


President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard has re- 
cently said:— 

“Fourteen years ago I gave a demonstration that 
a good high school graduate about eighteen years old 
could do in fifteen hours all the examples in arith- 
metic which the grammar school children in the same 
town did in two years, giving one-fifth -of their 
school-time to the subject in each year, after having 
studied arithmetic in the primary classes—that is, a 
youth of eighteen years could do in fifteen hours 
what grammar school children about twelve years of 
age required two-fifths of their school-time for a 
whole year to accomplish. I have often known young 
men, twenty or twenty-one years of age, to master 
within three months the whole of the elementary re- 
quirement in Latin for admission to Harvard College 
—a requirement which is stpposed to imply a sys- 
tematic course of five lessons a week, extending 
through at least the three years between fourteen and 
seventeen vears of age.” | 


PRODUCE THE EVIDENCE, 


They taught him how to hemstitch and they taught him 
how to sing, 

And how to make a basket out of variegated string, 

And how to fold a paper so he wouldn't hurt his thumb; 

They taught a lot to Bertie, but he 


couldn’t 
doa 
sum, 


They taught him how to mold the head of Hercules in 
clay, 
And how to tell the difference ’twixt the bluebird and 
the jay, 
And how to sketch a horsie in a little picture frame; 
But, strangely, they forgot to teach him 
how to 
spell his 
name. 


Now, Bertie’s pa was cranky, and he went one day to find 
What ’twas they did that made his son so backward in 


his mind. 
“I don’t want Bertie wrecked,” he cried, his temper far 
from cool; 
“I want him educated!’ so he 
took him 
out of 


school. 

An exchange prints the above clever jingle, but it 
is no more true to facts than the cartoons of the 
“schoolma’am.” Jf any one will produce evidence 
that the introduction of sewing, basketry, paper fold- 
ing, clay modeling, nature study, drawing, into the 
schools of a city, reduces the standing of the schools 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic or in spelling the 
Journal of Education will make it worth while to 
produce such proof, and besides, for every proof of 
that kind we will agree to produce ten cities and 
towns in which the number work and the spelling ar: 
better because of these “new-fangled nitions,” and 
for every parent who has taken his children out of 
school because of the new things we will mame ten 
who have put theirs into public schools because of 
the new things, or have transferred to private schools 
because they could not get these new things in the 
public schools. In other words, we will agree to take 
a “het,” as it were, dollars to dimes, that there is not 
the slightest trace of a suspicion in fact in the 
clever lines printed above, 
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ABSURD TEACHING. 


“Our teaching for the most part has been absurd,” 
was printed by a brilliant writer recently, and our 
atiention hag been called to it for the purpose of 
hiving a reply. The trouble about the statement is 
that it is true, Anything that has been was absurd 
if viewed from the vantage grotind of to-day. The 
odes of travel, of heating, of lighting, of dressing, 
o! practicing medicine, surgery, and dentistry, of 
preaching and teaching “have been” abstird. With 
that we have no ‘concern, They may or may not 
have been absurd at the time, they certainly are 
now. Our concern is with the teaching of to-day. 
Is that absurd? Yes, if we are teaching as a “has 
heen.” As absurd as a tallow candle, a stage coach, 
a Nicvenson locomotive. To a twentieth century 
man a nineteenth century man’s teaching is inevil- 
ably as absurd as a fourteenth century style of hat. 
If we dislike to be characterized as absurd in our 
methods we must keep up with the procession of 
progress in the best ways and means of doing things. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It was pretty generally foreseen that Mr. Roose- 
velt would be eleeted, but not*the most confident of 
lis supporters had dared to hope for so overwhelm- 
ing a victory. That he should carry every one of the 
so-called doubtful states, that he should hold Mary- 
land, which seemed in view of recent legislation al- 
most surely Democratic, and that he should break 
into the “solid South” and carry off the eighteen 
clecteral votes of Missouri was something which no 
one had foreseen or dreamed of. Only twelve sta‘es, 
all of the southern tier and casting altogether only 
133 electoral votes, were carried by the Democrats. 
All the others, with 343 electoral votes, chose Repub- 
lican electors. And the pluralities by which these 
results were gained were almost as astonishing as the 
results themselves. Iansas and Minnesota each gave 
100,000 Republican plurality; Michigan, 140,000; 
New York, 175,000; and Pennsylvania, 400,000. 


* * 


This overwhelming Kepublican victory on the 
presidential ticket carries with it, as was to have 
been expected, a large majority in the next House of 
Representatives. In the present. House, the Repub- 


licans have 54 majority; in the next they are likely — 


to have nearly or quite 100. It also involves the gain 
of one or two senators, notably one from Missouri. 
But the state tickets ran behind the national, and in 
several instances Democratic governors were elceted 
in states which gave Roosevelt pluralities. Missouri 
is one instance, where the reformer Folk was 
chosen. But Massachusetts furnished the most con- 
spicuous illustration of independent voting, giving 
the Roosevelt electors a plurality of nearly 90,000, 
jut electing William L. Doyglas, Democrat, gover- 
nor by about 37,000 plurality. ‘This result was 
brought about largely by the concentration of the 
labor vote against Governor Bates because of his 
vetoes of certain labor bills. 
* * 

President Roosevelt took occasion, on the night of 
election day, to announce that he regarded the three 
years and a half which he will shave served by the 
fourth of March as constituting his first term, and 
that, as the wise rule which limits a President to two 
terms regards the substance and not the form, he 
would under no cireumstances be a candidate for or 
accept another nomination. The announcement was 
made so unequivocally that it is not open either to 
inisconstruction or to reconsideration; and the effect 
of it is to relieve the President of all suspicion of 
self-seeking during his second term, and to leave him 
wholly free to seek the public good without regard 
10 personal considerations. There is every reason to 
ielieve that he fully appreciates both the significance 
of the popular tribute to him, and the responsibility 
which it imposes upon him. 

* + 

The elections in Italy on November 6 re- 
sulted in a gain to the conservatives and a loss of 
seats held hitherto by the extremists. ‘This tends 


to promote the stability of the government and to 
check certain menacing influences leading toward 


socialism, not to say anarchy. Its effect upon the 
Giolotti ministry can hardly be determined until the 
new parliament assembles. The ministry has been 
dependent until recently upon a coalition of liberals, 
radicals, and socialists; but the lawless activities of 
the more extreme elements forced it to base its ap- 
peal to the constituencies on the maintenance of law 
and order. Tf it is to continue in power, it will prob- 
ably have to be by some new arrangement of the par- 
liamentary groups and perhaps some changes of per- 
sonnel, ‘or the first time for years many clericals 
took part in the contest, on the conservative side. 
= * 

There has been little news of importance from the 
Far Fast during the week. At Shahke, the hostile 
lines are very close to each other, and both sides have 
been re-enforced; but both seem slow to renew the 
awful carnage which attended the last general en- 
gagement. Meanwhile the weather is growing colder 
and js unfavorable to aggressive mov.ments. At Pori 
Arthur the besiegers have gained some successes, but 
none that are decisive. They have suffered enor- 
mous losses. he Russian Baltic squadron is on its 
way, one detachment sailing eastward from 'Tangier 
and the other westward, both followed by British 
cruisers, which under one pretence or another seem 
to haye been detailed for escort duty. The arrange- 
ments for the international commission of inquiry 
into the North Sea incident have been completed. 
The commission will sit at Paris. It will be com- 
posed of Iritish, Russian, French, and American ad- 
mirals, with a fifth member chosen by these four. 
Both sides have agreed to accept the decision. 

* * 

Lord Lansdowne took the place of the Premier at 
the annual Lord Mayor’s banquet in London,—an 
occasion which the British ministries have been in 
the habit of using for important announcements of 
policy. His talk was mostly of peace and of arbi- 
tration. He gave a reassuring account of the North 
Sea negotiations and spoke cordially of the move- 
ment for an arbitration treaty between England and 
the United States, and of President Roosevelt’s in- 
vitation to a second peace conference. There were 
veiled intimaiions which have been interpreted as 
suggestions of possible mediation in the present war, 
but nothing definite enough to afford ground for 
hope. The difficulties of the situation bafile the most 
experienced diplomatists and the most ardent lovers 
of peace. 

* 

Coincident with this talk from Lord Lansdowne 
has come the publication of a report that Japan has 
made unofficial conciliatory overtures to Russia, and 
that they have been rebuffed. The report itself is 
unofficial, and there is not even a suggestion as to 
the quarter from which the overtures came. But the 
statement is made so positively that it has gained 
wide credence and it may be true. ‘There are accom- 
panying intimations of a joint effort toward media- 
tion on the part of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, with the suggestion that the United 
States should take the initiative. But it does not ap- 
pear that Russia is any more in the mood for accept- 
ing such overtures than she was when they were 
meade directly to her some months ago. She is in an 
ugly temper over her defeats,and it is, of course, im- 
possible to foree mediation upon her, for that would 
not be mediation but intervention. 

* * * 

When a young Nationalist Deputy the other day 
rushed to the tribune in the French Chamber of 
Deputies and struck in the face the venerable General 
Andre, Minister of War, who was speaking, he had 
no idea of strengthening the Combes ministry, which 
he hated. But that was the result. The ministry 
had barely escaped defeat by the slender margin of 
two votes, a few minutes before, but the effect of the 
indecorous onslaught upon General Andre was to give 
the government a majority of 100 on a vote of con- 
fidence taken soon after. But this sensational in- 
cident, half serious, half humorous, and altogether 
Gallic, was significant as showing the extremely pre- 
carious tenure of the ministry, on other than eccle- 


siastical issues. On those, its majorities are unfail- 


ing. 


THE OBJECTS AND METHODS OF PHY- 
SICAL TRAINING IN PRIMARY AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE PHYSICAL 
TRAINING TEACHER. 


[Continued from page 328.) 


When we now ask which exercises are best suited 
to bring ahout the bodily development desired, we 
tind that the interest a child shows in special forms 
of bodily activity is a safe guide as to what it needs 
to develop its body. In preparing gymnastic move- 
inents for the school life we must choose such exer- 
cisee that develop a strong heart and an effective 
respiratory system; that stimulate the digestive 
organs so that they may keep the blood rich in 
tissue-forming and energy-expending elements, so 
that a strong foundation may be laid upon which 
ean be built a healthy mental activity. 

Our investigations have shown us that a normally 
developed child demands bodily activity; that exer- 
aise is as necessary for a child’s growth as is nutri- 
tion; that during the first eighteen years of a child’s 
life the vital organs grow most; that if they are not 
given the proper exercise then, this neglect can never 
later in life be fully remedied. Having all this in 
mind, we find that a system of physical training for 
the primary and grammar grades must be arranged 
from the follewing standpoint:— 

In the first period, from six to nine years, the child 


needs exercises that conform as much as possible to 


those forms of activity to which it has been accus- 
tomed in its pre-school years. These are largely 
movements which stimulate the circulation, respira- 
tion, and nutritive functions—movements which en- 
gage large groups of muscles and which demand 
little expenditure of nerve-force. Localized or com- 
plicated exercises, which take all the strength of a 
child and draw from the reserve materials stored in 
the muscles, must never be taken. The growing 
child needs this stored-up reserve for its growth and 
development. Strong muscular exercise in these 
years does not increase the capacity and volume of 
the muscles as with adults, but it results in’ stunted 
growth and a serious disturbance of nutrition. We 
find, therefore, that for the first school year move- 
ments which give much exercise to the largest muscle 
groups, and which stimulate heart and lungs, are 
needed. These are mainly the so-called exercises of 
quickness found principally in the play-form of gym- 
nastics and games. When the facilities are at hand, 
easy exercises on the hanging and swinging ap- 
paratus may also begin with the lowest grade; also 
the simpler forms of jumping. We find further that, 
on account of the difficulty of sufficiently ventilating 
the rooms, and in order to do most good, these move- 
ments should not be taken in the schoolroom. If 
possible, they should be taken out of doors, or in cor- 
ridors or halls. ‘ 
+ In the second period of school life—thiat is, from 
nine to fourteen years—the inducement to growth 
and development, and counteracting the detrimental 
influences of sitting and an indoor life, are still the 
main demands to be met by educational gymnastic 
work. Progressing from the forms of exercises taken 
in the first period, the movements of quickness must 
be increased and diversified and also made more 
complicated; they must now begin to take the form 
of skill. Running for a few minutes, and other ex- 
ercises requiring endurance, must also be given 
recognition. ‘To make the work more interesting for 
the wpper grades, and also to keep up a steady pro- 
gression, free movements demanding greater co- 
ordination, and also exercises with wands, dumb- 
bells, and clubs, should be introduced. Easy exer- 
cises upon apparatus, especially such demanding skill 
—but no movements requiring strength or endurance 
— must be continued. After the twelfth year, when 
the bones and muscles have become stronger, the 
simpler forms of apparatus exercises developing 
strength, endurance, and courage demand recogni- 
tion, and should be introduced. Games, especially 
the more intricate forms of ball games, are a delight 
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to children of this age. Swimming and skating, 


moderate bicycle-riding, and walking long distances 


must be encouraged. 
The question now arises: How much time should 


be devoted to gymnastics daily? It may be some 
time before our school boards will subscribe to the 
demand “that the time needed daily for physical 
training must first be set aside, and the remainder 
apportioned to the mental studies,” or that they allow 
Professor Virchow’s claim of “one-half of each day 
for physical work’; but when by the foregoing we 
have shown how necessary this training is, and when 
in our daily rounds among the schools -we see how 
much time is wasted on mental studies, because the 
children are physically unable to concentrate their 
attention upon the subjects before them, the matter 
appears ina different light. The standpoint we 
must take is that no school has a right to impair the 
health of a child in order to teach it any mental art. 
Health first, then culture, must be the motto of 
every rightly-conducted school: system. 

But how much time is necessary for this? Taking 
the experience of echools that have had physical 
training for years, it is safe to say that the least time 
required for physical work, including recesses, is one 
hour per day. This time is best divided as follows: 
First, two recesses per day, thirty minutes; second, 
one gymnastic lesson, twenty minutes (or in the 
lower grades two periods of ten minutes each); third, 
compensatory exercises (to be taken four or five 
times per days, after each period demanding sitting), 
ten minutes: making sixty minutes in all. The re- 


cesses shall be devoted to games of all sorts suitable _ 


for the ages of the children; the school to furnish 
the necessary apparatus, balls, jumping stands, etc., 
for these out-of-door exercises. Sectional recesses 
should be arranged, the smaller children to play first, 
to be followed by the larger, so as to give a maxi- 
mum of yard space for these games. In rainy or in- 
clement weather the games are to be held in the halls 
or basements. During the winter time arrangements 
should he made to flocd parts of the school yards so 
that pupils may practice skating. In schools having 
a gymnasium or assembly hall fitted up with gym- 
nastic apparatus I would recommend three gymna- 
sium periods cf at least thirty or thirty-five minutes 


each per week, one-half of which to be devoted to. 


free exercises, and the other half to apparatus work 
and games. An arrangement of this kind, however, 
is not to interfere with the recesses or to do away 
with the compensatory exercises. (By “compensatory 
exercises” 1 mean the two or three minutes of vigor- 
ous exercises for the trunk which are to follow every 
period devoted exclusively to mental work.) 

To get the best_results, gymnastic activity requires 
adequate room and time, as much air and light as is 
possible, and a variety of apparatus. One of the 
most urgent requirements, to which attention must 
continually be called, is that every school building 
should be provided with an adequate place for gym- 
nastics, with a complete equipment of gymnastic ap- 
paratus; if possible, a closed hall, assembly room, or 
gymnasium for winter and rainy days, and an open, 
adequately equipped playground for good weather. 

The increased cost of a school building with such 
facilities wil] not be very large, and the resultant 
henefts to children and teachers will be so great that 
the increased expenditure will prove to be a good in- 
vestment in ite returns in bodily and mental vigor 
of all occupants. May the time soon some when the 
words spoken by Rousseau more than a century ago 
will be recognized by all school authorities, namely 
that 

“The weaker a body, the more it commands, 


The stronger it is, the more it obeys.” 
—Address. 


ASPIRATIONS. 


As travels this earth, her eye on a sun, through heavenly 


spaces; 
Radiant in azure, or, storm-clad, swallowed in tempest, 
Altering not, faltering not; traveling equal, sun-lit, or 
cloud-girt, 
So thou, son cf earth, who hast time, goal, and force, go 
still onward. 
—Translated by Thomas Carlyle from Voss, 


SEASONABLE NATURE STUDIES. 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED, 
State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


INSECTS IN WINTER. 


The schoo] that has been devoting some attention 
to insects through the autumn may to advantage 
take up the subject of where and how the insects 
pass the winter, for the adaptation to climatic con- 
ditions is essential to the aan of any species of 
insect. 

In the case of many of the insects there are four 
distinct stages of life in one or more of which the 
winter may be passed. Consequently there is con- 
siderable opportunity for variation as to the method 
of hibernation that may be chosen through the action 
of natural selection, which must take into account 
not only the cold, but also the many enemies abroad 
during this period. 

If we look about us to see where it is possible for 
insects to find shelter during winter, we see that at 
least the following locations are available: In the 
ground or under shelter on its surface; m ponds, 
streams, and other bodies of water; in stumps, logs, 
and dead wood and plants of all sorts; in or on living 
trees, shrwhs, and smaller plants; in galls; in fruits; 
and in occasional shelter provided by man for his 
own service. 

As a rule each species of insect passes the winter 
in but one of its four stages, although: occasionally 
a species will be fonnd hibernating in two stages. 
In general the hibernating stage is the one in which 
the insect undergoes the least risk. a 

Let the boys and girls examine plants, trees, and 
other situations for winter insects, and make a school 
collection of the things found. A discussion which 
may help the teacher will be found in the last thirty 
pages of “Nature Biographies” published by Double- 
day, Page, & Company, New York. 

SOME NOVEMBER BIRDS. 


Flicker or Highhole——Even as far north as New 
Hampshire a few flickers remain through the win- 
ter, though the great majority go southward in Octo- 
ber. Late in fall and through the winter they eat a 
great variety of food, including many sorts of wild 
fruits. It is always an interesting bird ‘to observe. 

Belted Kingfisher—The nature of the food of the 
kingfishers enables them to remain north until late 
in autumn. Even in southern New Hampshire along 
tide streams they sometimes stay through the winter. 
They seem to be able to stay through the year where- 
ever open water enables them to get food. Most of 
them go south, however, in October or November. 

American Crow.—Crows are worth observing 
through the fall months. Large numbers pass south- 
ward from the more northern regions in October and 
November. They gather in large flocks which may 
be seen flying from place to place ; 

Red-headed Woodpecker.—A few individuals of 
this species are likely to remain north through the 
winter, but the majority start south in September, 


- doubtless finding better feeding grounds in the 


Southern states. 
AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 


Mnemonic contrivances are generally decried by edu- 
catore, because their use is apt to be carried to ridicu- 
lous, if not harmful, extremes. It must be admitted, 
however, that it can do no harm to teach the meaning 
of the word mnemonics concretely. and that the system 
is occasionally helpful. 

The capitalizing of the titles of books, selections of 
music, themes, and the like, is usually a slippery task for 
beginnners. It becomes simple for those who know the 
parts of speech and remember the rule: Capitalize the 
first word always, and all other words except conjunc- 
tions, articles, and prepositions. The trouble is that 
the rule itself is forgotten and then the pupil is again at 
sea, 

To hold the rule in memory the writer has used with 
gratifying success this device, at once simple and 
striking: Capitalize all the words except CAP; the 
lettera of CAP standing for conjunctions, articles, and 
prepositions,—the parts of speech not capitalized in 


headings. 
J. H. Rohrbach, 
Philadelphia, Penn, 


ELEMENTARY 


HISTORY 


BY DAVID H. MONTGOMERY 


A brief, continuous, narrative 
history of our country suited to the 
wants of elementary pupils. 


~ Beginning with the earliest accounts of 
| the discovery of America, it carries the his- 

tory down to the present time. Throughout 
the work the attention of the pupil is con- 
stantly directed to those events which are of 
primary interest and importance. When- 
ever such events have been shaped by the 
action of some well-known man, the writer 
has endeavored te show the part "which that 
man contributed. By this means the book 
is made living and real even to the youngest 
student of its pages. 


The work is marked by those dis- 
tinctive features which have caused 


the long-continued popularity of 
Montgomery’s Histories. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


CRUMBS OF WISDOM FROM “OLD GUR. 
GON GRAHAM.” 


BY GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, 


[Deubleday, Page & Co., publishers. ] 

“It’s been my experience that when an office begins to 
look like a family tree you'll find worms tucked away 
snug and cheerful in most of the apples,” 

“When a man makes a specialty of knowing how the 
other fellow ought to spend his money he usually thinks 
in millions and works for: hundreds.” 

“When an ass gets the run of the pasture he finds 
thistles.”’ 

“No man’s a failure till he’s dead or loses his courage, 
and that’s the same thing.” 

“I’m hopeful, but I’m a good deal like the old deacon 
back in Missouri who thought that games of chance were 
sinful, and so only bet on sure things—and I’m not bet- 
ting.” 

“Trouble postponed always has to be met with accrued 
interest.” 

“Don’t hurt anyone if you can help it, but if you must, 
a clean, quick wound heals coonest.” 

“It’s better to see ten bores than to miss one buyer. 
A hcuse never gets so big that it can afford to sniff at a 
hundred-pound sausage order, or to feel that any cus- 
tomer is so simall that it can afford not to bother with 
him. You’ve got to open a good many oysters to find a 
peari.” 

“You can buy a lot of home happiness with a mighty 
gmall salary, but fashionable happiness always costs just 
a little more than you’re making.” : 

“It’s always .been my opinion that everybody spoke 
American while the Tower of Babel was building, and 
that the Lord let the good people keep right on speaking 
it. So when you’ve got anything to say to me I want 
you to say it in language that will grade regular on the 
Chicago board of trade.” 

“It isn’t what a man’s got in the bank, but what he’s 
got in his head, that makes him a great merchant.” 


Your Journal “ought to 
” One article is 


W. H. L., Missouri: 
be studied by all the pedagogs. 
worth one year’s subscription, 
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WONDERFUL FACTS. 


BY FRANK A. VANDERSLIP, NEW YORK CITY. 
‘en years ago we had a population of sixty-eight 
millions; to-day it is eighty-two millions, and ten 
vears hence, with this ratio of increase, the popula- 
‘ion of the United States will be ninety-eight mil- 
‘ions. ‘Dhe total wealth of the United States, ac- 
cording to the best estimafes which we have, has 
risen in ten years from $75,000,000,000 to 
%106,000,000,000. ‘Ten years more of increase will 
make the wealth of this country $140,000,000,000. 
\Vhen we remember that such a total will compare 
with the total of $42,000,000,000 in 1880, ‘the ac- 
cumulation is geen to be at a rate almost incredible. 
Qur money stock has increased in ten years from 
$1,600,000,000 to more than $2,500,000,000, and 
every dollar of it is,sonnd and every dollar of it is 
on a parity with gold. .The actual gold stock itself 
increased in that period $250,000,000. If the 
money stock increases in the next ten years in the 
same amounts, we will have $3,400,000,000 of cir- 
culation at the end of that period. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note that national bank note cir- 
culation in the last ten years has risen from 
$172,000,690 to $411,000,000, and one might stop 
to wonder, if this rate of increase is to go on, where 
the government bonds are to come from in the next 
ten years to provide for a further increase of national 
bank circulation of $250,000,000 or $300,000,000. 
Such inquiry points inevitably to the necessity of 
some change in our national banking laws in the due 
course of time. National bank deposits in ten years 
have doubled, going up from 4$1,600,000,000 to 
$3.300,000,000. State bank deposits in that time 
have trebled, marking an increase of from about 
$660,000,000 to $1,900,000,000. 
A careful estimate of the total bank deposits in 
the United States to-day, national, state, savings 
banks, and trust companies, brings them up toa 
grand total of $10,000,000,000, and that compares 
with a total ten years ago of $4,600,000,000. In ten 
years we have seen railroad: gross earnings increase 
from $1,200,000,000 to $1,900,000,000. With only 
an equal actual increase, we will have railroad earn- 
ings of $2,600,000,000 ten years from now; while, if 
the percentage of increase of the last decade were to 
be maintained, the figures would reach $3,000,- 
060,000. With improving methods of administra- 
tion, and with more perfect roadbeds and equipment. 
we may expect to see steadily increasing economy of 
operation. Is it mot fair to presume, then, that these 
vast gross earnings, coupled with a decreasing ratio 
of expenses, will most certainly provide for an in- 
creasingly satisfactory return upon railroad invest- 
ments? Omr foreign trade, which ten years ago 
footed $1,500,000,000, was this year $2,450,000,000. 
Our exports of agricultural products may not in- 
crease much from present figures, but it is safe to 
say that our increasing command of foreign markets 
for our manufactures will perhaps bring the total of 
our foreign trade to €3,000,000.000 in the next de- 
cade. National bank loans and discounts, which 
were under 82,000,000,000 ten years ago, are now 
$33,725,000.000. A similar increase would carry us 


above $4,500,000,000 in national bank loans ten 


years henee. Bank clearings of the country have in- 
creased tivo and a half times in ten years. If prog- 
ress were to continue at this rate, we would show 
bank clearings of more than $20,000,000,000 at 
the end of the next ten years. 

We have a corn crop that is worth a billion dol- 
lars, a cotton crop worth $500,000,000, and a wheat 
crop worth $412,000,000. The value of these three 
crops alone this year is $2,012,000,000, which com- 
oares with the value of these same crops ten years 
ago of $1,967,000,000.—Philadelphia Press. 


H. L. A., Massachusetts: I have been a sub- 
scriber to the Journal since my graduation from 


college. It has become a. real companion to me. 
E. L. M.,, Ohio: As usual, myself and 
teachers are getting great good out of your 
Journal, 
ty 
a 


‘gale, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. _A Miracle Play of the 
Nativity. Reconstructed from the Tounley and other 
Old English Cycles of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth centuries, and supplemented by modern con- 
ditions by Charles Mills Gayley. As composed for 
Ben Greet, and presented by his company. New 
York: Fox, Duffield & Co. Boards. Price, $1.00. ; 
The title tells very nearly the whole story. It need 

only be added that it is even more attractive and inter- 
esting than one would expect from the highly sugges- 
live facts we have given in the title announcement 
above. It is really a most charming book because of the 
rare conditions it represents, and the antique way in 
which they are presented. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND POSTAL IN- 
FORMATION. By Carl Lewis Altmaier. Drexel 
Institute. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 204 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

There is a well defined opposition on the part of school 


men against the old-time subscription book on ‘Forms. 


in Letter Writing,’ and various other forms of conven- 


tional effort in good writing, and with abundant reason, - 


but this obiecticn does not hold in this case. The book 
deals directly and intelligently with all the difficulties 
that arise in doing business through correspondence, 
and no more need be said. 


LANG’S THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by An- 
drew Lang, with eight colored plates and numerous 
illustrations by H. J. Ford. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Brilliantly illuminated cover. 350 pp. 
Price, $1.60. Postage, 15 cents. 

Andrew lang, one of London’s attractive literary men, 
has done more for fairy life in literature than any 
other English or American writer. At the age of sixty 
he seems but to have begun his life work for these 
charming characters in the child world. For a third of 
a century he has been writing and editing books. It is 
a rare year that fewer than four books are issued in his 
name, and yet, varied as is his work, his fame is likely to 
rest upen his sixteen great books of fairy tales. O? 
these the foremost are his color books, “The Blue,” 
“The Red,” “The Green,” “The Yellow,’ “The Pink,’ 
“The Gray,” “The Violet,” The Crimson,’ and now “The 
Brown F'airy Book.” Of these, three—‘The Violet,” 
“The Crimson,” “The Brown”—have eight colored plates 
and about fifty other striking illustrations. The others 
have from 100 to 138 illustrations each. 


On winter days, at four o’clock, 
They bring the lamp for me and Jock. 


At 5 o’clock, Penelope 
Brings tea (and jam) for Jock and me; 


And when the cuckoo clamours six 
, We put away our games and bricks 


And hasten to the shelf where hang 
The hooks of Mr. Andrew Lang. 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND IN- 
TRCRAL CALCULUS. With Numerous Examples. 
By Donald Francis Campbell, Ph. D., Armour 
Institute. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 365 pp. Price, $1.90. 

The author recognizes the tendency to begin the cal- 
culus with students too early, and with too slight prep- 
aration for it. This has led him to go slow in the early 
chapters, advancing so gradually and with such assist- 
ance that there need be no serious difliculty in the case 
ef any earrest student in mastering the subject within 
the prescribed time, and at the usual age. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS STANDARD SECOND 
REAUVER. Edited by Isaac K. Funk, LL, D., and Mont- 
rose J. Moses. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth. 
Tilustrated in color. 208 pp. 

Never has a publisher been more heroic in the issuance 
of a series of school books than are the publishers in this 
case. They have made a beautiful bcok, and have given 
mest attractive and well graded lessons or selections. 
If the book ended here it would be sure to have a large 
Ne Second Reader has greater or more desirable 
The poetry is as gocd as the prose, which is 
rarely the case. There are games and other devices for 
awakening and maintaining the interest. In all this 
the book is valuable, but Dr. Funk has another scheme 
to him much more important than the sale of the book. 
and he has staked all on a phonetic plan. There is no 
trouble in following Dr. Funk when he gays that the 
natural methed for a child to learn words is by trying 
to understand what is said in his hearing, or by his try-: 
ing to tell something~-not by committing them to 
memory. !nterest him in the thought, and the words, 
with little help. will come to him. Words are as easily 
taught if the thought that is heing expressed is some- 
thing worth the while as if the thought is trivial. The 
child should be taught to know by sight the names of 
many of the mcre common trees, flowers, birds, and 
animals: taught many simple lessons in science, as what 
are clouds. what is the snowflake, and something about 
color, etc. The child should he introduced to many of 
the master writers through very simple lessons. In this 
all agree, but there will need to be some missionary 
work hefore it will be easy to teach that bugles is pro- 
nouneed “hiugiz,” or united “yunaited,”’ with no end of 
accents that our oflce will not reproduce. To Dr. Funk 
all this is very simple and is so, undoubtedly, to any 
teacher who once catches the flavor of it and the technic. 
T have not the slightest disposition to quarrel with the 
doctor and his colahorer fcr it may be that they will 
secure much better results than is now attained, but it 


variety. 


is apparent that they will need to do a lot of heroic 
missionary work in order to have the ordinary school 
board adopt anything so out of the ordinary, even though 
it he a houk of surpassing beauty with most delightful 
selections for reading. I would certainly like to see the 
method in full play and witness the results. —~ 


THE TREE DWELLERS. - By Katherine E. Dopp. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co, 160 pp. 

In these days of nature study many books have been 
written about birds and flowers and wild animals, but 
very few containing any information regarding the early 
stages of Aryan life. So primary teachers will welcome 
this with great satisfaction. Nothing fascinates nor ap- 
peals so much to a child as the story of another child, 
especially if it begins, “Once upon a time.” 

The author tells her story in the simplest possible way, 
as the book is designed for children from six and a half 
to seven years; but it is spirited, full of activity, and 
racial experiences told with regard for facts. The illus- 
trations by Heward Y. Brown, of which there are 
seventy-five, are half-tones, and are very effective. 


MOPE CHEERFUL AMERICANS. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“Cheerful Americans” was a clever book with a large 

sale, making a valuable reputation for Mr. Loomis, 

Here are “More Cheerful Americans’—eighteen humor- 

ous tales which appeared during the last three vears in 

fifteen of the best magazines of the time. Among the sto- 
ries are: “Poe’s Raven in an Elevator,” “A West Point 

Start,” “The Song that Sold,’ “The Thousand-Dollar 

Skates.” “The Widow Callahan’s Christmas Dinner,” 

“Why the Delegate Walked,” “Dan White,” “The Educa- 

tion ef a Butterfly,’ “How the Cricket Cricks,’ “Their 

Wedding Day,” ‘‘Mrs. Smith’s Husband,” “The Bottle, 

the Half Brick, and the Lump of Chalk,” “For Divers 

Reasons,” “Mrs. Flutterby on What’s Doing.” They are 

really delightful with humor that is humorous, 

LONGER FRENCH POEMS. Selected and Prepared for 

Class Use, with Introduction on French Versification. 
Bv T. Atkinson Jenkins, Ph. D., University of Chi- 
cago. Twentieth Century Text-Books. Henry A. 
Todd, Ph. D., Columbia, editor of French Books. 
filustrated. Cloth. 175 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

KLEINI? GEFCHICHTEN UNFANGER. By Ar- 

nold Werner Spanhoofd, Washington, D. C. With 
notes ard complete vocabulary. Twentieth Century 
Series. Horatio S. White, LL. D., Harvard, editor 
cf German Books. Cloth. 110 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Appletons are admirably equipped for the prepara- 
tion and promotion of Modern Language school books, 
and they are making admirable use of their equipment. 
Dr. A. Ff. Nightingale is the accomplished editor of the 
entire Twentieth Century series of text-books, and there 
is a sub-editor from Harvard for all German bocks, from 
Columbia for all French books, and from the University 
of Wisconsin—William F. Giese—for the Spanish. No 
ereater care has been taken in the choice of texts, or 
greater skill in the annotating. As a result the books 
command universal appreciation, x 


EARTH AND SKY. A Third Reader. Study and Story 
Nature Readers. By J. H. Stickney, author of “The 
Stickney Readers.”  12mo. Cloth. viii -+ 160 pp. 
Illustrated. List price, 35 cents; mailing price, 40 
tents. Previously published volumes in Stickney’s 
Series of Study and Story Nature Readers: “Earth 
and Sky, No.1,” list price, 30 cents; “Earth and Sky, 
No. IT,” list priee, 30 cents; “Pets and Companions,” 
list price, 89 cents: “Bird World,” by J. H. Stickney, 
assisted by Ralph Heffmann, list price. 60 cents. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., publishers. 

This is a series so entirely distinct from all other Na- 
ture Study Readers that it deserves more than a passing 
notice. The author talks with the children about the 
things of earth and sky with a purpese to awaken their 
interest and thought. In this hook she talks of the 
lowly children of the plant world, and the child is led to 
wish to know how plants live, and what they do and 
what they need. They are treated as children of the 
sunshine, children that must have air to breathe and 
foot to eat. I will own up to having whiled away a 
most delightful Lour with this Third Reader, finding in 
it genuine enjoyment. 


JACK IN THE ROCKIES. Or “A Boy’s Adventure with 
a Pack Train.” By George Bird Grinnell. Tlustrated 
by Edward Willard Deming and by half-tone engrav- 
ings of photographs. New York: Freder’ck A. Stokes 
od 272 pp. 12mo. Illuminated cloth. Price, 
While this purports to be a story gf a boy, and is inter- 

esting from a boy’s point of view, it.gives very much of 

the natnral history of this part of the United States. 

Any bright boy who commences to read the book will 

not willingly leave it until he has come to the last cover. 


BOOKS RECEIViZD. 


‘A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools.’’ Price, $1.20.—— 
* Outline of Ancient History.” Price, 15 cents.——‘ Outline of 
Mediaeval and Modern European History.”’ Price, 15 cents.——‘“‘ Out- 
line of English History.’’ Price, 15 cents.——‘‘ Outline of American 
History.”’ Price, 15 cents.——* Morike’s Mozart auf der Reise Nach 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


Prag.’’ Edited by William Guild Howard. 
Price, $1.50. New 


‘“Nelson’s Yankee Boy.” By F. H. Costello. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Man Without a Country.” By E.E. Hale. Price, 25 cents.—— 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“ Correct Writing and Speaking.’’ By Mary A. Jordan. Price, 
$1.00. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“ Three Years with the Poets.’’ Compiled by Bertha Hazard. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“ The Pearl and the Pumpkin.”’ By Paul West and W. W. Denslow. 


Price, $1.25. New York: G. W. Dillingham Company. 
‘* Little Dame Trot.”” By M, A. Byrne, Akron, 0.: Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 18-19: Annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Association of Academy 
Teachers, Tilton, 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. — 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

December 26-30: National Federaticn cot 
Commercial Teachers, Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

December 27-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. B. Laird, Ypsilanti; secre- 
tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 27, 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. President, 
E. W. Walker, Delavan; secretary, 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 

December 29-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 

February 21-23: Department of Superin- 
tendence N. E. A., Milwaukee, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Asegocia- 
tion of School Superintendents met in 
the hall of the Iatin school November 11 
President T. W.. Harris of Keene, N. H., 
presided. At the morning’. session 
great interest was manifested in a 
paper by Superintendert W. H. Small of 
Providence on “The Length of the Ele- 
mentary School Course.” The speaker 
also treated of the entrance age, and de- 
elarel against the American smother 
shifting the burdens of the nursery to the 
shoulders of the teacher. 

W. R. Mowry of Hyde Park, referring 
to an argument that the earlier the child 
went to school and got throuzh, the earlier 
a career in life could he entered upon, 
said: “The whole tendency in American 
life is to go into business too early, and 
meet failure. It would be much better if 
the young came wp more slowly.” 

In the consideration of the topic, “The 
Course in Music in the Public Schocls,” W. 
Scott, secretary of the New England Edu- 
cation League, read the principal paper. 

Professor W. R. Spaulding of Harvard 
University showed how the study of mus‘c 
involved “a great co-ordination of the 
pewers and senses with which we have 
been blessed.” Professor L. R. Lewis of 
Tufts College endorsed this view. 

A resolution was adopted providing for 
a committee to consider the questions of 
grade classification and promotion with 
particular reference to the age of admis- 
sion to the primary schools and the teach- 
ing of arithmetic in the lowest grades. 

These officers were elected: President, 
B. B. Russell of Brockton: vice-president, 
Payson Smith of Auburn, Me.; secretary, 
A. C. Thompson of Wakefield; auditor, F. 
L. Silver of Rochester, N. H.; executive 
committee, H. W. Lull of Newport, R. L., 
A. D. Call of Hartford, Conn., H. P. Lewia 
of Worcester; W. D. Parkinson of Wal- 
tham. 

GROTON. The twelfth annual meeting 
of the Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in Groton November 
11. Superintendent John H. Manning pre- 
sided, and there was a large attendance of 
teachers. The program was as fcllows:—- 

Address of welcome, Hon. George S. 
Boutwell: “School Management and D‘sci- 

pline,” Rev. Endicott Peabody, head mas- 
ter of Groton school; “Primary Reading, 


Success or Failure,” Flora E. Kendall, 
Fitchburg Normal school; Teacher's 
Task,” Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Simmons 
College; “Geography,” Charles P. Sipnett, 
Bridgewater Normai school; “Commerc'al 
Education in the High School,” C. W. 
Irish, principal of Lowell high school: 
“Geography Lessons from the War in the 
Fast,” Nellie B. Allen, Fitchburg Normal 
school. 

The following officers were e'ected: 
President, Superintendent Fairfield Whit- 
ney, Townsend; vice-presid: nt, Frane’s M, 
Bcoutwell, Groton; secretary and treas- 
urcr, Abbie W. Greene, Harvard. 

NORTHAMPTON. The superintendert 
nlans to have the teachers’ meetings here- 
after on Saturday instead of on a school 
day, and the expense is to be reduced from 
$250 to $50 a year,as only the traveling ex- 
penses of the speakers will be paid, if 
present plans are carried out. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK.. 


NEW YORK. Recently 2,500 New York 
childrer, in docile execution of the fire 
drill, which they had been thoroughly 
taught, marched quickly but calmly out of 
a burning school building without a single 
casualty. Panic might have cost many 
lives. There was no panic because the 
teachers kept their heads and the pupils 
had been trained to obey the word of 
command in just such emergencies. The 
importance of entire familiarity with the 
fire drill in every large city can hardly be 
overestimated. It assuredly should be 
kept in mind by the officials responsible 
for the workings of the common school 
system. 


DELAWARE. 


The Delaware state board of educat’on 
gives official recognition to the meed of 
normal school training in its last report. 
As Delaware is disinclined to. make the 
large cutlay necessary to supp°rt a normal 
school of her own, the board recommends 
that $1,000 be given to each county school 
commission, to be applied toward sending 
persons who have passed the ninth grade 
in the Delaware public schools, and are 
recommended by the county superintend- 
ents, to the normal schools in Pennsylva- 
nia, not more than $100 being allowed in 
one year to any one person. 


> 


FIFTY YFARS AGO. 


BY HUBERT M. SKINNER, 


Was the last year an annus mirabilis? 
The suggestion has been made in some 
quarters, but has not been well received. 
Perhaps the Russians will conclude ere 
long that the present year is one. 

The expression means, of course, a won- 
derful year. It was the title of the fa- 
mous poem which made John Dryden the 
laureate of Great Britalin, and it referred 
to the year 1666, memorable alike for the 
Dutch war, the great plague, and the great 
fire in London. 

Since its first use the name has been 
applied only to years which were “won- 
derful” in their calamities of a national 
er international character, and never to 
vears distinguished for the great blessing; 
they brought to the world. 

Whether the present year shall or shall 
net prove entitled to this designation, the 
year 1854, just half a century ago, was 
such a one, and is remembered by all na- 
tions, especially by those of the English- 
speaking world, as an epoch of marvels. 

There was a great European war. It 
was the first since the battle of Water!oo. 
For nearly four decades war had been un- 
known in Europe. It seemed a thing of 
bygone ages. This was the first war since 
the invention of the steamship. the rail- 
way, and the telegraph. Strangest of all, 
England and France were allied. Na- 
poleon III. was emperor of France, and 
Great Britain had been the relentless fce 
of his uncle, Napolecn I. But the two 
great powers of Western Wurope joined 
hands to oppose the despotism of the 
East; and they were joined by the litt’e 
kingdom of Sardinia, which has since de- 
veloped into a great power as the king- 
dom of Italy. 

Russia was determined to realize the 
ambition of Peter the Great, and to make 
Constantinople its capital. Already it 
owned half of Europe, together with vast 
stretches of barbarous or wnoccupied lands 
in Asia and in America. It was felt that 
if such a power should be permitted to 
enthrone itself upon the Mediterranean, 
all Europe might soon be at its mercy. 
The allied powers aided the Turks against 


the Russians, and after a very hard- 
fought war dictated the peace of 1856. 

The first year of the war was one that 
severely tested the courage and constancy 
of the allies. The great battles of the 
Tchenaya, Balaklava, and Inkermann, in 
the Crimean peninsula, were won by the 
British at a fearful cost. The charge of 
the light brigade at Balaklava will be re- 
membered like the defense of Leonidas 
the Spartan. 

The British ministry was weak and the 
war was ill managed. The _ svuldiers 
suffered for want of supplies. Thousands 
perished from cold and hunger. Fiorence 
Nightingale won fame by her services to 
the sick and wounded, and private cit’- 
zens supplied what the governmént had 
failed to provide. The year drew to a 
close amid general gloom.. For the great 
Russian fortress of Sevastopol was still 
unshaken and no one could tell when the 
war would end. 

In the West Indies raged a pestilence 
more deadly, it would seem, than any pre- 
vious scourge. The yellow death carried 
off its thousands upen thousands. The 
very breezes seemed infected. Our gulf 
ports suffered from it, though in a lesser 
degree, and there was dread in every 
thought of the South. . 

The summer was a long drought in the 
United States—a drought broken only by 
fearful tempests. Cyclones plowed their 
way through country and town, levelinz 
all before them. Calamities dire on land 
and sea brought loss of life and property. 

As if.in unison with the physical world, 
a political storm arose almost simultan- 
eously in all parts of the country. Party 
ties of a lifetime were snapped in a mo- 
ment. The political caldron seethed. A 
great new party came into existence. 

The occasion of all this was the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise restriction. 
This repeal was first demanded by the 
Whigs, and was reluctantly incorporated 
hy Senator Stephen A. Douglas, of Illino’s, 
in a bill to organize the territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska. Douglas had al- 
ways favored the continuance of the re- 
striction line, and its extension through 
the newly acquired territories io the Pa- 
cific, until the compromise of 1850 was 
adopted, the single state of California 
running across the line. He now proposed 
that slavery be an opticnial matter with 
the new states to be thereafter formed, 
and his bill was so framed as to render it 
doubtful whether or net slavery cculd be 
prvhibited during their provisional or ter- 
ritorial status. The Kansas-Nebraska 
bill was passed, in the hope of bringing 
peace on the subject of slavery. It 
proved, indeed, a firebrand. Threughout 
the North it was feared that slave y 
would be extended throughout the West 
and Northwest. The nation was thrown 
irto a fever of excitement. Frant’c ap- 
peals were made in behalf of freedom. An 
immediate rush was made by Northern 
homeseekers for the plains of Kansas. 
A similar rush was made by men from the 
South “Bleeding Kansas” began her his- 
tory in border warfare between the two 
classes of immigrants. 

The Whig party went to pieces. In each 
state of the North new political elements 
came to the surface. The opposition to 
the party in power had no general orgian- 
ization, at first, and possessed in common 
only a deep hatred for slavery, and a de- 
termination to resist an extension of the 


‘institution. 


The members were net agreed among 
themselves as to how it should be op- 
posed. There were among them many 
extremists, who cared little for laws, con- 
stitutions or courts, and many who were 
ready to adopt extreme measures relating 
to other matters than slavery. Prohibi- 
tionist, communistic theorists, theocratic 


advocates, female suffragists, etc., were _ 


strongly in evidence. “Of strange, d'se>r- 
dant, sometimes hostile elements,” said 
Abraham Lineoln, “we gathered from the 
four winds.” This miscellaneous aggre- 
gation was successful in many states; and 
one may find in the statutes enacted in the 
following winter by the legislatures they 
chose, many an amusing expression of the 
optimism of the period. 

The “fusion” went on in the years fol- 
lowirg. In the second year thereafter the 
ecattered elements had become sgoiidified 
in a national party, which took the name 
of Republican, and nominated a candidate 
for the presidency. The annus mirabilis 
drew to its close with nothing sgetiled. 
Still the war in the Crimea, the call for 
more troops, the appeals for supplies. 
Still the struggle in Kansas. Still the 
augry war in congress, the noise of d's- 
sension rising higher and higher. Still 
the furore of political discussion in every 
northern state, every county, and every 
township. And with it all, on every hand, 


it seemed, the record of disaster and Joes, 
of storm or fire. 

There were few American writers in 
1854, and still fewer poets in the West. 
Maria Louise Chitwood, of Indiana, a 
protege of George D. Prentice, was per- 
naps the most meritorious of these, and 
her poems were widely read at that time. 
Among them is one relating to the annus 
mirabilis. It is a sad, yet hopeful expre:- 
sion of the feeling of the time. One of 
the stanzas is as follows:— 


Surely for thee, O year 
Of storm and fire and shipwreck and of 
woe— 
Dread bearer of Death’s hourg’ass and his 
spear, 
For thee no tear should ficw. 


COMMERCIAL WORDS AND PHRASES 


[Adapted.] 

Account Current—A running account. 

Administrator—A man appointed to 
settle estate of a person deceased. 

Administratrix—A woman appointed to 
settle an estate. 

Ad valorem—According to value. A 
custom-house term, relating to the esti- 
mating of duties upon the value of im- 
ported goods. 

Affidavit—A written dec!aration und:2r 
oath: 

Annuity-—An annual allowance. 

Annul—To make void. 

Ante-date—To date before the actual 
time of writing. 

Appraisal—The act of placing a value 
on goods. 

Appraiser—A person appointed to value 
property. 

Arbitration—The adjustment of a dis- 
puted point by a person or persons chosen 
by the parties in dispute. 

Assets—The total resources of a perscn 
in husiness. 

Assignee—A person to whom the prop- 
erty of an insolvent debtor is transferred 
for the benefit of the creditors. 

Assignment—The act of transferring. 
property to the assignee. 

Attachment—A warrant seizing a man’s 
property. 

Balance Sheet—A statement in con- 
densed form showing the condition of the 
business. 

Bankable—Receivable at a bank at par 
value. 

Bank Balance-—Net amount on deposit 
at bank. 

Bear—-Among stock brokers, one who 
having “sold short’’—that is. sold what he 
has not yet bought—desires the price of 
the stock to fall so that he may buy ata 
lower rate than he has gold at, and thus 
make a profit. He will do all he can to 
‘bear down” the price. 

Bill of Lading—Aewritten account of 
goods shipped given to the shipper as a 
receipt. 

Bill of Sale—A writing transferring the 
ownership of personal property. 

Board of Trade—An association for the 
advancement of commercial interests. 

Bona Fide—In good faith. 

Bond—An instrument under seal by 
which a person binds himself, his heirs 
and assigns to certain stipulaticns. 

Bonded Goods—Goods which are stored 
in a bonded warehouse or in bonded cars, 
the owner having given bonds securing 
the payment of import duties or of inter- 
nal revenues upon their removal or their 
arrival at some inland city of entry, and 
before a specified time. 

Ronded Warehouse—A building or 
warehouse in which goods subject to rev- 
enne duties are stored until the importer 
either pays the duties or re-exports the 
goods, or, where goods subject to an in- 
ternal revenue tax are held, until the tax 
is paid. 

Bondsman—One who gives security for 
the faithful performance of a contract. 

Bonus—A premium for a loan or for 
other privileges. 

Broker—An agent or middle-man be- 
tween the buyer and seller. 

Bull—One who operates to increase the 
values of stocks in the market that he 
may sell his own at a better advantage. 
He labors to ‘‘toss up” the price. 

Bullion—-Uncoined gold or silver. 

Charter—-A paper from. government de- 
fining the rights and privileges of corpor- 
ations, or to hire or let an instrument of 
transportation, as a ship, a railway car. 

Chattel—-Any kind of property except 
real estate, as merchandise, notes and ac- 


SHEET MUSIC Latest N. Y. Successes — Polly 
Prim—Blue Bell—Anona— Soko— Navajo—Tessie — 
Laughing Water — Hiawatha — The Gondolier— 
Always in the Way — Message of the Violets — post-, 

aid, 20c. each—6 FOR $1. Address, ALBERT 

ROOKS, Box 9, Station L., New York, 


* 
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1905—THE CENTURY MAGAZINE—1905 


ARE YOU GOING TO HAVE THE BEST IN 19057 


Articles of 
hite's 
Architectural 
Reminiscences 1GREAT FICTION YEAR Interest 
1897-1902 Serial Novels by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD | ofthe 


This will be one of the 
most interesting series 
of papers ever printed 
in @ magazine. It telis 
the story of Ambassador 
White’s personal rela- 
tions with Emperor w il- 
liam, and describes most 
entertainingly the rela- 
tions between 
United States and Ger- 
many during five 
ears spent Mr. 
White in Berlin” 


By the Author of 


“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


And by 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


SHORT-STORY WRITERS FOR 1905 


Rudyard Kipling Ruth McEnery Stuart Irving Bacheller 


of the architects), the 
new Nayal Academy, 
the New York Custum- 
house and Puplie 
Library, the new Con- 
= buildings in 

ashington, and vther 
American buildings, 
with a wmaguiticent 
series on the famous 
hoteis of France. su- 
> illustrations by 

ules Guerin and Andre 
Castaigne. 


Anthony Hope Kate Douglas Wiggin Herbert D. Ward Japan 
The Marion Crawford Eden Phillpotts Elliott Flower importantarticles bear- 
Associated Jack London Julian Hawthorne E. W. Townsend 
Press Owen Wister John Luther Long Will N. Harben cones of ee 
Described by its Elizabeth Robins Gouverneur Morris —_ Booth Tarkington interesting  side- tights 
Myra Kelly Miriam Michelson and many others 
for eleven years man- Ast, Sclence, 


ager of the great associ- 

ation which supplies news to most 
of the American pageee. will tell 
the story of the Associated Press 
for CENTURY readers in 1905. 


Price, $4.00 a year 


Subscriptions may begin atany time. 
Published by THE CENTURY Co., 
Union Square, New York. 


Great Inventions Described by Their 
Inventors 


Illustrated papers telling the story of America’s inventions: — 
The Air-Brake, by George Westinghouse 


The Are-Light, by Charles F, Brush 
Electric Traction, by Frank J. Sprague 
Authoritative articles on the Telephone, Electric Light, etc. 


Travel, Etc. 


THE CENTURY makes aspeciaity of 
superb color work, and tie finest ever 
seen ina Will appear during 
the coming year. Ali of the great 
artists will contribute to THE UEN- 
TURY and there will be many arti- 
cles on popular science, such as: 
“Fossil Wonders of the West,” “ 
“The New Method of Purifying 
Water,” Professor Russell H. Chit- 
tenden of Yale on “Economy iu 
Food.” 


counts, animals, leases of rea] estate, etc. 

Check—An order on a bank drawn by 
2 depositor. 

Clearing House—A kind of banking ex- 
change established in some of the large 
cities for the convenience of daily settle- 
ments. The drafts and checks of the va- 
rious banks on each other are mutually 
exchanged without the individual presen- 
tation of each at the banks, and a balan-_e 
struck, which balance only is paid in 
cash, 

Collateral—Pledges of stocks, notes, or 
chattels for security of loans and other 
indebtedness. 

Commission Agent—One who does busi- 
ness on commission. 

Common Law—The unwriiten law 
which receives its binding force from im- 
memorial usage, in distinction from the 
written or statute law. 

Consignee—The agent or person to 
whom goods are sent to be sold on com- 
mission. The goods are said to be con- 
signed, and are called by the one who re- 
ceives them a consignment. 

Consignor—-The party who consigns his 
goods to an agent. ; 

Coupon-—An interest note or a certifi- 
cate attached to a bond or principal note 
which is cut off and collected when the 
note or certificate-is due. 

Credentials—Testimonials giving au- 
thority. 

Demurrage—Money forfeited for detain- 
ing a vessel beyond the time specified in 
her charter party. 

)uckage—Charge for the use of a dock. 

Dower—The right of a widow to a one- 
third interest in all the real estate owned 
by her husband at any time after their 
marriage. 

Drawee—One on whom the draft is 
drawn. The payer. 

Drawer--The person who draws the 
draft, and thus asks the drawee to pay to 
the payee named. : 

Effects—Goods or property of any kind, 
including debts due. 

Embargo—An order of the government 
prohibiting ships from departing or land- 
ing. 

Equity—The principles of right and jus- 
tice, especially as applied to the correc- 
tion of statute law in extreme cases. 

Execution—A writ which authorizes an 
oflicer to carry into effect the judgment of 
the court. 

Fee Simple—A title to real estate held 
by a person in his own right and without 
conditions. 

Forwarder—An agent who attends to 
the conveyance of goods, especially re- 
shipping. 

Gross Weight—Weight of merchandise, 
including the case or wrapping. 

Guarantee or Guaranty—A surety for 
the performance of a contract in case the 
party making the contract fails to keep it. 

Honor—To accept a draft or to pay it 
when due, 

Impost—Duty on goods paid by the im- 
porter, 


Indemnify—To recompense for injury o 
oss. 

Indemnity—A guarantee against loss, 
Insurance. 

Indorse—To write one’s name cn the 
back of a note, draft, or other document. 

Injunction-—A legal writ by which a 
party is restrained from doing a cortain 
act. 

Intestate—Dying without having made 
a will, 

In transitu—In a state of going from 
one place to another. 

Inventory—An itemized schedule or list 
of goods and other property, with their 
value as then estimated. 

Jettison (also Jetson). The goods vol- 
untarily thrown overboard to lighten a 
ship in cases of extreme peril. 

Jobber—-One who buys goods from the 
manufacturers and importers and sells 
them to retailers. 

Job Lot—An irreguiar assortment. 
Miscellaneous goods unsold at the end of 
the season. 

Judgment—The decision of a court. 

Lease—A contract granting possession 
and use of property for a specified time. 

Legacy—A bequest: a gift of propery 
by will. 

Lessee—One to whom a lease is mate. 

Letter of Credit—An open letter au.hor- 
izing the bearer to receive money on the 
credit of the writer. (Generally issued by 
banking houses to travelers in fore’gn 
countries.) 

License—A legal permit to carry on a 
certain business. 

Lien—A legal claim on property, and 
power to prevent sale of the property 
without satisfying the claim. 

Margin—Variance between an article’s 
buying and selling price. 

Maturity—The date when commerc’al 
paper becomes due. 

Mercantile Agency—-A company whose 
business it is to obtain and cireulate 
among its patrons information as to the 


business standing of merchants and 
traders. 
Mercantile Law—Law pertaining to 


business transactions. 

Mortgagee--The person in whose favor 
a mortgage is given. 

Mortgagor—The person who gives a 
mortgage. 

Negotiable—That which is transferable 
by delivery, assignment, or indorsement. 

Net—Clear of all charges and deduc- 
tions. 

Net Proceeds—The remainder after de- 
ducting charges from sales. 

Net Weight—Weight after deducting all 
allowances. 

Nominal—Existing in mame only. 

Notary or Notary Public—An officer au- 
thorized by law to administer oaths, take 
acknowledgments of deeds and other 
papers, and to protest notes and drafts 
fcr non-acceptauce or non-payment. 

Open Account—An unsettled account 
with a firm or individual. 


Outlawed—A term applied to a debi 
which has run beyond the time when the 
law will enforce payment. 

Par Value—The nominal value; usually 
the printed or written value of any com- 
mercial paper. 

Pawn-Broker (also written pawnbro- 
ker)—One who lends money on goous, 
possessing the goods and the power to dis- 
pose of them if the money is not returned 
according to contract. 

Payee—A person to whom money is to 
be paid. 

Payer—A person who pays or promises 
to pay. 

Plant—The entire outfit necessary to 
carry on a trade or mechanical business. 
Tt inciudes the real estate as well as the 
tools and machinery. 

Power of Attorney—-A written instru- 
ment giving an agent authority to act for 
his principal in matters requiring such 
written delegation of power. 

Price Current-—-A list of .merchand se 
with market values annexed. 

Prima Facie-—On the first view. 

Pro Rata-~A proportional distribut:on. 

Protecting a Draft—Accepting or paying 
a draft to prevent its being dishonored or 
protested. 

Protest--A formal declaration made by 
a uctary public, that a note was noi paid 
at maturity, or that a bill of exchange 
Was not acceptel when presented, or was 
not paid when due. (2) An _ official 
ststement by the master of a vessel that 
damage to ship or cargo was caused by 
stress of weather and not by negligence. 

Recziver—A person appointed to take 
charge of a corporation on its dissolution, 
and to distribute its property according io 
law. 

Rescind—To revoke; to annul; to coun- 
termand. 

Salvage--The allowance made by law 
to persons who voluntarily assist in say- 
ing a ship or her cargo from peril. 

Silent Partner-—One who shares in the 
profits of a business, but whose name does 
not appear in the firm name, and who 
takes no active part in the business. 

Sinking Fund—A sum of money set 
apart for the redemption of debts. 

Stoeck—-Capital invested in trade. Goods 
on hand. 

Capital Stock—The capital of a cocr- 
poration as represented by the shares. 

Common Stock—That stock which en- 
titles the owner to an equal proporticnate 
dividend of the corporate profits and as- 
sets with one shareholder or class of 
shareholders, having no advantage, prior- 
ity, or preference over another. 

Preferred Stock—That stock which en- 
titles the owner to dividends out of the 
net profits before or in preference to the 
holder of the common stock. 

Watered Stock—Stock which purports 
to represent, but does not represent in 
good faith, money paid into the treasury 
of the corporation or money’s worth actu- 
ally contributed. 


Stock Exchange—A place where brokers 
and bankers meet to buy and sell stocks, 
bonds, etc. 

Stockholder—One who owns shares in 
a joint stock company or corporation. 

Syndicate—A number of capitalists who 
unite to conduct some great commercial 
enterprise. | 

Tare—An allowance for the weight of 
boxes, barrels, etc., in which goods are 
shipped. 

Tenant—One who holds or occupies 
property under a lease. 

Tender—An offer; a proposal for ac- 
ceptance. 

Time Draft—A draft maturing at a fu- 
ture specified time. 

Trade Discount—A discount or series of 
discounts from list prices made to 
dealers, or because of a change in prices. 

Trustee--One to whom any business or 
property is committed as a trust. 

Underwriter—One who insures; 80 
called from writing his name under the 
conditions of the policy. 

Usury—The taking of more than the 
legal rate of interest. 

Voucher—Such papers or documents as 
prove the truth of accounts—thus, a re- 
ceipt is a voucher for the payment of 
money. 

Wayhill—A document containing a list 
of goods sent by railroad. 

Wharfage—Money paid for the use of a 
wharf. 

Wholesale—To sell goods in large quan- 
tities, usually in unbroken packages. 

Writ—-An order issued from a court of 
law to one of its officers, as in the case of 
a writ of attachment; or to one or more 
litigants, as in the case of an injunction 
writ.—‘‘Business Methods,” by Teller & 
Brown. (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago.) 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


No man begins life without an inheri- 
tance, every man starts with a great capi- 
tal of opportunity. Many men accept. the 
otfered invitations to success and become 
great men. But what of woman? Oppor- 
tunity and fortune are denied her in al- 
most every art and science. Is it any 
wonder, then, that when a woman born 
genius comes before us that we accept her 
willingly and at once offer tribute? Miss 
Henrietta Crosman is a woman—lady born 
—-not of a family of great actors, not born 
in the wings, to vse theatrical parlance, 
not sent to dramatic school, where person- 
ality is sacrificed to elocution, but born 
jute society in the highest sense of the 
word. She decided upon the stage as a 
career. For year she labored with but two 
instructors—-art and nature. [wo years 
ago she was called a great actress-—to-day 
she no longer is termed an actress, but an 
artiste—the greatest comedienne on the 
American stage. Miss Crosman will ap- 
pear only two more weeks in the Tremont 
and special attention is called to the fact 
that “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,’’ David Belas- 
co's great work, will not be seen elsewhere 
in eastern Massachusetts. A matinee will 
be given on Thanksgiving day. 


KEITH’S. 


Miss Mabel McKinley, the favorite niece 
o1 the late President McKinley, will be the 
‘headliner’ of the Keith vaudeville pro 
gram for the week of November 21. Miss 
McKinley is a pleasing soprano vccalist. 
and her repertoire is largely made up of 
songs written by herself. The surrounding 
show includes Thomas J. Ryan and Mary 
Richfield, in their latest comedy success, 
“Mike Haggerty’s Daughter’; George W. 

av, one of the cleverest blackface come- 
dians and parody singers in the varieties; 
Fddie Gerard and Jessie Gardner, in, their . 
singing, dancing, and comedy specialty, 
“Dooley and the Diamond’; Harper, 
mond, and Bailey, _ lively “real corn 
singers and dancers; Mr. and Mrs. Allison, 
in their great character comedy and sing- 
ing sketch, “Minnie from Minnesvta,’’ and 
Carlo’s dogs. an act that will be attractive 
for the children. There will be the cus- 
tomary interludes of juggling, acrobat’ec, 
and dancing specialties, and an entire new 
list of motion pictures in the biograph. ~ 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particu’ars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. B. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


Teacher—“Where was the Declaration 
of Independence signed?” 
Tommy—‘At the bottom.” 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 


New School Edition, 25 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 
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SOMMARY OF LANGUAGE FACTS 
AND PRINCIPLES. 


{Arranged for Chicago Schools. ] 
I. WORDS. 


1. Chirography. 
2. Capital letters. 
(a) Proper names. 
(b) Beginning cf sentences. 
(c) First lines of verse. 
(d) Lirect quotations. 
(e) Abbreviations. 
3. Spelling. 
(a) Forms of all needed words. 
(b) Most common rules of spelling. 
(c) Arbitrary nature of English spell- 
ing. 


4. Pronunciation. 


(a) Forms of all needed words. 
(b) Elementary sounds. 
(c) Diacritical marks (in Webster). 
(d) Accent. 
3. Composition of words. 
(a) Derivation. 
(b) Word formation. 
(c) Prefixes and suffixes. 
(d) Changes in English words. 


ll. LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


Abbreviations (in common use). 
Contractions (in common use). 
Marks of punctuation (in common 
use). 
Grammatical! inflections. 
(a) Singuiar and p.ural. 
(b) Possessive of nouns. 
(c) Cases of pronouns. 
(d) Comparison. 
(e) Forms of verbs. 
(f) Demonstratives. 
5. English idioms. 
{a) Verbal idioms. 
(bd) Prepositions. 
(c; Conjunctions. 
(d) Miscellaneous. 
6. Agreement and order in the sentense. 
7. Reasons for correctness. 


Ill. COMPOSITION. 


1. External forms (of writing). 
(a) Heading. 
(b) Margin. 
(c) Indentation. 
(d) Word-breaking. 
(e) Punctuation. 
(f) Forms of letters. / 
1. Heading, Address, Salutation, 
Body, Close, Signature of. 
2. Friendly, Social, and Business 
Letters. 
(g) Business forms. 
Bills, Rece.pts, Notes, Checks, 
Drafts, Money Orders, Telegrams, 
Advertisements, Motions, Petitions, 
and Resoiutions. 
(h) Prose and verse. 
Purpose of composition. 
Structure of composition. 
Structure of sentence. 
Siruc.ure of paragraphs. 
Choice of words. 
(a) Good words. 
(b) Synonyms. 
(c) Dialects. 
(d) Slang. 
7. How to teil a story. 
8. How to picture. 

(a) Objects. 

(b) Persons. 

(c) Scenes. 
9. How to explain a subject. 


SUMMARY OF INSTRUCTION IN LIT- 
ERATURE. ‘ 


Response to beauty. 
Feeling for rhytbm. 

Vivid pictur.ng. 
Imagination tnarough story. 
Cu:tivation of ideals. 
Suggestions of character. 
Interpretation of figures. 
Study of pictures. 

Central purpose. 


Grades 1-8. 
Grades 1-8. 
Grades 1-8. 
Grades 1-8. 
Grades 1-s. 
Grades 3-8. 
Giades 4-8. 
Grades 4-8. 
Grades 5-8. 
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NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COM. 
MERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the New 
England High School Commerciai 
Teachers’ Association was held in the 
Hillhouse high school, New Haven, Conn., 


Friday evening and Saturday, October 21 
and 22. 

‘The association was organized in Boston 
in March, 1903, and includes in its mem- 
bership a large number of the public 
schocl commercial teachers of New Eng- 
land. At this year’s meeting the speakers 
on triday were Mayor Studley ot New 
Ea.en, President Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity, Frank E. Lakey, president of the 
association; John Day Jackson, editor of 
the New Haven Register; and Frank H. 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 


THE 


essential it is in the Schoolroom to ners strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS x 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or 


Repairs Instantly 


Srdbda or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn teen without destroying legibility of printing, through the rystematie use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


‘Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’ 
Cc. HOLDEN, 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


Beede, superintendent of schools, New © SOME RE-ADJUSTMENTS IN OUR bayers, direct and indirect, that these 


Haven. 

Saturday’s program consisted of ad- 
dresses and discussions by the following- 
named representative commercial teachers 
of New Engiand: Carlos B. Eliis, Spring- 
field; E. S.-Colon, Jr., Loweil; E. E. Gay- 
lord, Beverly; G. Walter Williams, Mel- 
rese; John H. Moore, Charlestown; Miss 
E. £&. Thrasher, Springfieid, and A. ‘i. 
Swift, Ph. D., Providence. 

Dr. Jaques Redway, F. R. S., the emi- 
nent geographer, delivered an address on 
the “Predominance of Commercial 
Forces in History.” 

The following named officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
J. D. Houston, New Haven; first vice- 
president, John H. Moore, Charlestown; 
second vice-president, Miss Nora Wright, 
Providence; treasurer, Nathan.el Atk.ns, 
Lowell; secretary, H. G. Greene, Winches- 
ter. 

The president-elect was instructed to 
appoint a committee to investigate sal- 
aries paid to commercial teachers in New 
England, the cost of living and the re.a- 
tive amount of educational appropriations 
in the various cities and towns. C. B. 
Ellis was appointed representative of the 
association in the Massachusetts Council 
of Education for the current year. 

The next meeting will be held at Lowell 
in October, 1995. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


BY HON. W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 

Opinions have a value; 
mould the world. 

The graciousness of culture is humbling 
the arrogance of knowledge. 

The love that cleanses the lover will 
purify the world. 

- A life ig alive as long as it is used to 
give life. 

The motive gives the quality to the act. 

We keep the best things when we give 
them to others. 

, Courage makes peace possible and fear 
a guardian angel. 

The blessing comes when we have for- 
gotten the service rendered. 

Be sensitive for others and you will for- 
get to be sensitive for yourself. 

Be alert to believe good of others and 
goodness will fill your life. 

Take the hard places and give otheis 
the easy seats, and happiness will crown 
your toil. 

Teach and live the best things and 
righteousness will fill the earth. 

Forget yourself and you will be remem- 
bered; remember others and your life will 
be filled with joy. 

Be more concerned about your own 
work than anxious about another's ser- 
vice. 

Want others to have the best and you 
will have the blessing. 

Be too busy to sée or know evil in any 
one. 

To trust is to become pure; to love is 
to live abundantly. 

We shall find the grail when we can use 
it. 

Do the best you can and the best you 
can use will be yours, 

The home of the soul is reached through 

peths that lead along God’s Highway. 

erhdse who serve are saved. 
—Cireular of Inspiration. 


convict:ons 


The time to teach the difference be- 
tween “lie” and “lay” is when the child 
is two years old.—E. H. Lewis, Depart- 
ment of English, Lewis Institute, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The Schoolmasters’ club of New York 
_city listened to a paper read by the new 
dean of the University School of Peda- 
gogy, ex-Superintendent Thomas M. Bal- 
liet of Springfield, Mass. The top.c was: 
“Some Re-adjustments in our System of 
Public Schools.” The main poinis were: 
Establish separate manual and technicai 
schools both day and evening; arrange 
the course so that the bright child is not 
kept back by the inflexibility of the graded 
system; provide separate schools for 
those who want to go to college, for 
those who want to go to work at some 
trade, and a third, for those who do not 
know what they want; modify thecurr:cu- 
luin so that the boy who does not want to 
go to cullege can get a simplified course 
in mathematics, etc.; keep high schools 
only for those who are fit to take a high 
school ccurse; after the fourth year of 
school life, let the child elect, or let his 
parents elect, that echool of the three tuo 
which he is to go, with the reservation 
that all three schools are to be on the open 
road to the highest form of education. A 
plea for the earlier study of a foreign lJan- 
guage, and for higher education at the ex- 
pense of the state, city, or town, closed his 
address. Discussion was opened by the 
witty speech of acknowledgment by Asso- 
ciate Superintendent O’Brien, who was 
followed by Professor Menteser of the 
high school. He protested against-the es- 
tablishment of these three classes of 
schools as undemocratic and un-Amer.can, 
leading to the caste system of education 
as in the countries of Europe. He said 
American schools must be an outgrowth 
of American experience, American needs, 
and American ideals; with Earl Barnes he 
asserted that it is not always possible to 
introduce the ouicome of European ex- 
perience into another country where the 
political and institutional ideals are so 
different. A third speaker,a grammar 
school teacher, agreed in the argument of 
the speaker for the technical and manual 
instruction in separate schools, to follow 
the elementary school course and 
in the final recommendation that 
all elementary schools should leave 
their pupils on the road 
to the very highest form of educa- 
tion. He pointed out the unity of thought 
in the addresses of the speakers at the 
“$choolmasters’ club; President Wilson 
had said one month ago that college and 
university education must necessarily be 
confined to the few, but since these are 
open to all it is not an aristocratic sys- 
tem; it is democratic because their stu- 
dents are self-selected. “President Fin- 
ley is the head of the college which has 
been coping with and solving these prob- 
lems of school administration since 1849.” 
Edward M. Shepard in his speech at the 
laying of the corner stone of the new col- 
lege building in September, 1903, said: 
“The laying of this corner stone of the 
City College forever settles the question 
of college education at the expense of the 
city. J. Edward Simmons and Adolph 
Sanger, presidents of our board of educa- 
tion as long ago as 1887, delivered ad- 
dresses on the ‘Higher Education a Pub- 
lic Duty,’ and for New York city at least 
that question is settled. 

“New York is indeed a metropolis, a 
mother city, and generously opens to a'l a 
free education in all grades from kinder- 
garten to University in its day schools, 
and evening schools, and lecture courses. 
But a budget of $21,000,000 justifies the 
demand of .our mayor and of our tax- 


enormous sums should be wisely expended 
and that changes so far-reaching in their 
effects should be studied in the light of 
the past experience in our own city and 
not hastily entered into by new workers 
in the city educational field, who are not 
acquainted with the excellent and unique 
solution of these momentous problems, 
The assimilation of our hordes of immi- 
grants was one city problem and the as- 
similation of the new-comers in the field 
of administration acquainted with the so- 
lutions of these educational problems pe- 
culiar to the city solved here and nowhere 
else in the country, is a greater problem; 
for our new educational workers have to 
be made acquainted with what had been 
done previous to the era of detraction be- 
ginning in the eighties. The success of 
the St. Louis exhibit prepared under the 
direction of our fellow member, Associate 
Superintendent Edson, must not blind us 
to the fact that re-adjustment in our gi- 
gantic system must be made only after 
careful consideration of the facts and ex- 
periences in our own city college and city 
system.” 
H. G. Schneider, New York city. 


NEVERTHELESS, WE DO. 


There is so much bad in the best of us; 
There is so much good in the worst of us; 
That I don’t see how any of us 
Can talk about the rest of us. 

—Sunset Magazine. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on-all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the mpany. 


D. J FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Aat. BOSTON. 


R 0 Pe luxury of C. P. 

unequalled 

UND Sleeping 

Cars and the com- 

~ of the New 
Expert Travelling 


pin ‘Tourist 
TICKETS Passenger Agents em- 
jew pm to give details 


eping Cars 
no more than 
other lines, 

and estimate rates for 
any tour combination 
you may select. 

to the 


COAST. 


ANADIAN 
Pac IFIc RY. 
Through Car Lines to 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Pacific 


Write H. J. COLVIN, 
362 Washington Street, 
Boston. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


| Teachers? Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullo 


h Teachers’ Agency CHICAGO. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COL 


EGE BUREAU. 


N O is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur sigs through the year. Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


rite for application blank to-day. 


UPERINTENDENT 


We have avout forty well recommended, college- 
bred aay teachers yet available for High Schoo! or 
Academic positions. If in need of a Principal, 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submit credentials. State definitely 
yourr quire ments and salary position will pay, 


Central Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Some New Books. 


Title. 

A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools... ....... 
Outline of Ancient History... 
Outline of Mediaeval and Modern European History 
Outline of English History, 
Outline of American 
Nelson’s Yankee Boy ........- 

The Divine 
A Short History of England............ssce-seveeseve 
The Man Without 
Correct Writing and Speaking 
Three Years with the Poets.............sseeesees Haz- 
Women in the Fime Arts... 
Bits Of GOSSIP 


The Complete MOtorist. 
The Story of the Churches............2.0+-sececeeees 
A Quintette of Graycoats ........ .... 
A History of South America. 
Strenuous Animals............ 
A Parody Anthology eee 
The Pearl and the Pumpkin.,............++++ 


Anthor. Publisher. Price, 
— * D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.20 
“ “ “ 15 
“ “ “ “ 15 
‘ “ “ 15 

Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.50 

“ 1.50 


Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 25 

Jordan A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
ard (Comp.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. — 
Davis “ “ 1.25 
D. Appleton & Co,,N. Y. 1.50 

“ “ 1.50 

1.50 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 6.75 

Young McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y. —— 
Addison Baker & Taylor Company,N.Y. 1.00 
Bigneli “ 1.00 
Akers E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Webster F. A. Stokes & Co., a 1.00 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

1,50 


Century Company, 
G.W. illingham Company, N.Y. 1.26 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as comprete as possible, the editor 
isks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Premeaay authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
University, President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard University, and President John 
H. Finley of the College of the City of 
New York are to appear at Cooper Union 
in the next few weeks and speak under 
the auspices of the lecture bureau of the 
New York board of education. President 
Wilson will speak on “Americanism” on 
Saturday evening, November 19; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, city superintendent of 
schoois, on ‘Present Problems of the 
School,” on November 26; Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, the supervisor of lectures in 
New York city, will follow Dr. Maxwell 
on December 8, talking on “School Exten- 
sion and Adult Edweation.” “Character- 


istic American Faith and Educat:on”’ is - 


ihe subject which President Eliot has 
chosen for hig lecture on Saturday, De- 
cember 10, while President Finley 


will speak on “The Education of the City . 


Youth’ on December 17. 


Dr. Alfred Worcester of Waltham, 
Mass., has -just returned from a six- 


months’ trip in Europe, where he was sent . 


by Harvard to investigate methods of 
training for nurses, with a view to taking 
charge of a college for nurses which Har- 
vard is going to establish. The plans for 
the new college, which will be the first of 
its kind to be established in the world in 
connection with a university, have been 
kept very quiet during the period of in- 
vestigation. Now that plams have been 
completed and it is settled that Harvard 
will install another department with a 
four years’ course to be devoted to the 
education of trained nurses the matter has 
become public. 


D. K. Pearsons, who has contribut<d ex- 
tensively to the endowment of smaller in- 
stitutions of learning, has added $25,000 to 
his benefactions, giving that amount to 
Park College of Parkville, near Kansas 
City. The gift was conditional on the 
raising of $75,000 by the college. Lowell 
A. McAfee, president of the college, re- 
ported that the required amount had been 
subscribed, and Mr. Pearsons gave him a 
check, “Although Dr. Pearsons never has 
Secon the college,” said Mr. McAfee, “he 
and my father were friends twenty-five 
years ago, This raises our endowment to 


$00,000." Park College, orgauized in 


1875, has 404 students, a faculty of tweaty- 
four and an alumni of 520. It is a Pres- 
byterian school. 


The Court of Errors and Appeals hias 
directed that the case of Rutgers College 
against Comptroller Morgan, which in- 
volves the payment of $80,000 to the col- 
lege by the state, be re-argued at the term 
of that court which opens to-day. The 
last legislature passed a ‘bill providing 
for the payment of this amount to the col- 
lege as a compromise for the claim ot over 
$100,000 due the college for state scholar- 
ships, The constitutionality of the act 
establishing these scholarships and pro- 
viding for payment therefor by the state 
was questioned. Justice Hendrickson 
heard the argument on the appeal, and he- 
eause of his illmess since then the court 
has taken no action on the case. 


Two of the Trask lecturers at Princeton 
University this year will be Dr. Bliss 
Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, chaplain 
of the United States senate. The subject 
for the Wanamaker English langwage 
prize thesis is “The English of Chaucer,” 
rhis is open to juniors in the academic de- 
partment. 


+ 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 


fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale py druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
botiia. 


ATE LATE. 


There was a young man named Tate, 
Who dined with a girl at 8.08. 
At this very late date 
’Twould be hard to relate 
What Tate ate tete-a-tete at 8.08. 
~-New Ofleans Times-Democrat. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards | 


Send for prices before placing Pf ag orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts.,. NEW YORK. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


AN AGE of advertising is here. The merchant who does not advertise is likely to be bankrupt: 
: indeed, the success of merchants is largely depcudent on their skill in adyertising. Profes- 
sional men are advertised —clergymen by their sermons, lawyers by their cases, physicians by their 
funerals - all these matters get into the daily press and the sewing-circle gossip. But the teacher’s work 
is done under cover; few know much about it, or would know how to estimate it if they knew more. 

the schoolmaster’s only modest way to advertise is through a Teachers’ Agency. The Agency will make 
inquiries that he would shrink from, will publish name where it is sure to be considered when 
the results when he could not do so, will send his OF vacancies come, and when he is the best man will 
sayso. Some teachers a he do this work for themselves. Not seldom a teacher gets out a circular tell- 
am Bf a great man he is, and sends it broadcast among boards of education. hen a man gets a cir- 
cular like that he eel tosses it into the waste-basket, remembering about the advertiser, if anything, 
only that he must be out of a place, since he is seeking a new one. Buta teacher may entrust his case 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
‘or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” 


Recommends 
normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and 


parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, M 
occur frequently in 
N V A A N | schools aud coll 
during fail and win- 
ter ui 4ud must be flied promptly. Lf not sadsfactoriy vor particulars. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, J1l. _ 


H EK B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two. Normal! Schoo! vacancies, 

and the best College vacanc,, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filied directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


otter better opportu- 
HE SOUTH AND WEST tor 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
Gone 0 ear successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New YorRK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Peptere ee. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh 
‘ooper 


St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 ( 4 SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 2ics: "ts recommendations 

It does not saysvcn tt DOeS not ask candidates to gamble against odds. 
101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, (Write us.) Y, M,C. A, Building, Portland, Me. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


te TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Eow 
E A STER N feachers 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
1390 Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn tam st, | 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for ail departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. We are 
filling positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to register, Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Wi n sh i Pp We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teac hers’ in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
[Ye 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the conti- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Morngs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 
Has filled hundreds of places. dated Jan. I, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
Bo, G1 Sth St., NewYork. 29-A Beacon St., Boston 
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EDUCATION. 


GEOMETRIC PROBLEMS 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING . 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents’ Examinations 
should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the problems and 
thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New Regents’ Course 
in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy ‘ .30 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART. EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, containing beautiful illus- 
trations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and presenting an 
Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy .25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


THRU THE HEART 


Of the 


MOST PRODUCTIVE SECTION 


Of the 


UNITED STATES 


Runs the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


ST. PAUL — MINNEAPOLIS — HELENA — BUTTE — SPOKANE — PUGET SOUND 


A FEW INDUSTRIES OF THIS REGION 
FARMING STOCK RAISING 
MINING LUMBERING 


c. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agent, 207 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Send four cents for For Emigration Pamphlets 

Lewis and Clark Booklet to write to 
A. M. CLELAND Cc. W. MOTT 

General Passenger Agent General Emigration Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Educational Institutions |UNIVERSDIY 
PUBLISHING 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 27-29 West 23d St. 
( 


Ypen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. Z| ¢ 
COMPANY tv New York. v 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established | BOSTON, MASS. 
for the advancement of art education, and train- |}.c#FpHQ2a2oq.5-22-22-2——=—™” 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further phere apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
7 G. H. Principal. ; TINSHIP 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramMINGHAM, MAss. Teachers Agency, 


For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


CTA }EWATER, M 
addresses | FIRE HAS DESTROYED 
Principal, A. G. Boypex, A.M. : One of the largest 
watch case factor- ELGIN, ILL. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. fesin the world, at Se mend 


te Fireproof vaalts saved everything unin. 
For SET = Insurance. Stock must be sold at omeée, factory must be 


29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Pil rerraiit. Wehsave the sale of these watches & are giving 
unheard-of Values. Send name, address & Exp. 
Office & we will send C 0.D., eubjec’ to examination 
& before you pay a cent, Elaborate Gold En- 

graved case, (hunting or open face, ladies or gents) 
fitced with Genuine Elgin Movement, Full 
Niekeled & Jeweled, Fully Guaranteed for 
25 Years, &\f you don’t like it, don’t take ft, 
butif you do, psy Ex. Agt. Only $9.94, Worth 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircupurc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THomrson, Principal. 


Low order, wi!! send by registered mail & send a Fine Chain 
Vree, Elegant present for husband , wife, son, daughter, lover or friend. Don’t 
let thie wonderful Greatest bargain on earth. Address 
AMERICAS WATCH & DIAM bCo., 116 Main 5t,, La Grange, Ui, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
6) **‘Joarnal of will secure 
year's subscription free. 
29.A Reacon St., Boston. 


ETHNIC OR NATIONAL NAMES. 


BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M, 


First, the names of the present grand 
divisions were originally narrowly lozal. 
Asia, originally the name of a town in the 
province of Lydia, near tne Asius paluc, a 


marshy region on the river Cav:ter, now 


the Mendere, appears to be the Greek ad- 
jective asia, slimy, muddy, from asis, 
slime, mud. The Romans after their o5n- 
quest extended the name to include part of 
the kingdom of Pergamos,and als) Ionien 
and Aeolian, Greece. Ephesus was made 
the capital. The diccese of Asia extended 
from the sea of Marmora southeastward 
to the Mediterranean. The rest of the 
grand division now called Asia was a!mos: 
totally unknown to Europeans, Syria ex- 
cepted, until about 1500 A. D. 


Europe (Greek) in fable is said te be 


named from Europe, daughter of the 
Phoenician king, Agenor. The adjective 
europe means “wide.” The name was at 
first applied to a strip of land running 
aiong the seaof Marmorato the Bosphorus 
at Constantinople, about 330 A. D. “Eu- 
rope” is first used as a geographical name 
in the Homeric hymn to Apollo. The 
name, like that of Asia, was adopted for 
the whole grand div:sion only in modern 
times. 

Africa (latin means the land ‘of Afer, 
eon of the Lybian Hercules; Libya, or the 
territory of Carthage near the present 
runis. 

Australia is English, from Latin aus- 
tralis, southern. 

America, from Amerigo Vespucci, an 
Italian navigator, through whose maps 
and descriptions the knowledge of South 
America was extended over western Eu- 
rope, a2 name proposed and applied by 
Waldscemueller some time afterward. 

Ocean, from Greek okeanos, in Homer's 
Tliad means a great stream supposed to 
encompass the whole world, and is re- 
ferred to okus, swift. The title Atlantic 
was applied by the Romans to the region 
near Mt. Atlas in Morocco. The mare 
oceanum of the classic authors remained 
undistinguished till considerably later; 
the name Atlantic as applied to the ocean 
was located each side of Gibraltar. In- 
dicus was next named, after India; now 
the Indian ocean. ‘The Pacific or “peace- 
ful” ocean was named by Balboa (1513) or 
Magellan. 

The Arctic, or North Polar ocean, and 
the Ant-arctic, i. e., opposite to Arctic, 
are recent names. 

Of the names of countries or nati-ns, the 
proper rule would be to adopt the native 
name, but the ancient writers usually 
adopted the name from hearsay. It was 
oftenest not known to them what the 
natives of the country called themselves, 
they knew what their neighbors called 
them. 

England is the land of the Angles from 
South Denmark. It was known to the 
Romans as Britannia from the time of 
Caesar, who was the first Roman to in- 
vade the country. 


Scot-land is named from the Celtic Scotj , 


of the northwest part, called by the Ro- 
mans, Caledonia. 

Wales is simply “foreigners,” from 
Anglo-Saxon Wealhas, a name they give 
to the Cymry, just es the Germans of 
Austria called their Slavonic neighbors 
Wallachs or Wallachians. 

lre-land is based on the native Eri or 
Erin; in Latin, Ierne, Juverna, Hibernia. 

France, earlier Gallia, is named from th> 
German Franks, and applied about . 987 
A. D. to the small province Isle de France, 
around Paris. Under Charlemagne, 
Francia was a province extending from 
the Moselle river across the Rhine, the 
eastern part being now Franconia in Ba- 
varia. Isle de France was the only relic 
of the estern part; about 1200 A.D., it 
extended its domain nearly to the present 
limits of France. 

Spain, Latin Hispania, from the H's- 
pani, the name the Romans gave to the 
inhabitants. The Greeks called them 
Iberes, near the Iberus, now the Ebro 
river. Hispania was first applied to the 
northeast part of Spain, nearest Italy, 
about 130 B. C. 

Fortu-gal, originally a county or count’s 
province, between the Minho and the 
Douro, called Portu-Cale, from the im- 
portant town, now O-porto, (i. e., the 
port), in the eleventh ceniury A-D. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 


Italy, Greek and Latin Italia, from 
Greek Italos, a man’s mame, meaning 
“bull”; originally applied to central and 
southern Italy; the latter was earlier 
called Magna Graecia, and northern Italy 
was called Gallia Cisalpina, that is “Gau) 
this side of the Alps,”’ that is, the side to- 
ward Rome, 

Switzer-land, from Schuryz, a district on 
Lake I.ucerne, belonged chiefly to Bur. 
gundy, but passed to the Austrian house of 
Hapsburg, and became independent in 1308, 

Austria, the Latinized form of Oester- 
reich, the “eastern realm,” of the German 
empire, was made an archduchy in 1154. 

Germany, Latin and Italian Germania, 
the country of the Germiani, probab'y from 
a Celtic word, the native name being 
Deutsch-land, from old German dint, the 
people, Danish Tydsk-land; French 
Allemagne,f.om theancient confederat’on, 
Allemanni (all-men), Spanish Alemania. 

Russia, from Ros, a Slavonic tribe-name 
appearing in the Byzantine Greek of the 
ninth century, Russian Ross, whenc: 
Rossiya, English Russia, French Russie, 
Spanish Rusia, German Russ-land. 

Greece, Graecia, from Greek Graikoi, 
native of Epirus; later, name of the people 
who called themselves by the nationa) 
name Hellenes. Through Roman use the 
former name displaced the latter. 

Turkey, from Turk, the Persian name cf 
the race who call themselves Osmanli; 
French Turquie, ete. 

Hungary, from Hungari, the monkish 
form of Ugri, Ungri, or Hungri; an 
Asiatic tribe coming from the Ural moun- 
tains about 855 A. D., to the Carpathian 
highlands. The native name is Magyar 
(Orszag). 

Holland, hollowed. land.: Of Dutch ori- 


‘gin; French Hollande, Spanish, Holanda; 


but the native name is Neder-landen, i. e., 
low lands; English Netherlands, German 
Niederlande, Danish Nederland, etc. 

Belgium, revived from its anc/ent tr.be, 
the Belgae, for the kingdom which became 
an independent government in 1830. 

Den-mark, Old English and Danish; 
Danish, Dan-mark, German Daene-mark, 
ete., the frontier of the Danes. 

Sweden, from Swede, found in Mediae- 
val Latin as Suitho, plural Suethones; 
Duteh Zweden, German Schweden. The 
native name is Sver-rik, Daniish Sverrig; 
old Norse Swea Rike, realm of the 
Swedes, was the central part of the pres- 
ent Sweden. 

Norway, Anglo-Saxon Norweg, Dutch 
Norwegen, German Norwegen, Spanish 
Noruega, instead of the native Norge, the 
northern realm. 

Finland, Norse Finnar, the Finns or fen- 
people, Anglo-Saxon Finnas. The native 
name is Suome-lainen, fen-people. 

Egypt from Latin Aegyptus, the Nile, or 
Phoenician Ai-Kaphtor, land of Kaphtor. 
Native name Nemi, black land. 

Persia, from native Pars, now Fors. 

India, from Indus river, Persian, for 
Sanskrit sindhu, a river, 

Abyssinia, Arabian Habash, mixed 
(races). 

Arabia, Hebrew Arabah, desert. 

China, Spanish, Portuguese, and late 
Latin China, Sina; Arabian Sinin; Greek 
of Ptolemy Sinai Thinai, the Chinese; a 
name of unidentified Eastern origin, some 
say from the Thsin dynasty. Ptolemy has 
also Seres, the Chinese, and Serico, China. 
In later times Cathay, for Ki-tai, a name 
of the northern Chinese. The native 
name is Chung Kwoh, Middle Kingdom. 

Turkee-stan means “land of the Turks.” 

Afghani-stan, means “land of the 
Afghans,” 

Beluchi-stan, land of the Beluchis. 

Roumania, land of the Romans, whv 
colonized the country anciently. 

Poland, native Polska, (land) of the 
Poles. 

Bulgaria, land of the Bulgars, 

Syria, from Phoenician Tsor (Latin 
Tyrus—tTyre, later Syria), a rock. 

Japan, from the Zipangu Ji-pen-kom, of 
Marco Polo; French Japon; native name 
Dai-Nippon, or Niphon, land of the ris'ng 
sun, 

Chili, thought to be from Quichua, 
chiri, cold, 

Mexico, from the native war-g0, 
Mexitl. 

Guatemala, native quauhta malian, 
place of wood-heaps. 

Cochin, Sanskrit katscha, swamp c.ast. 

Alsace, aliens’ settlement. 

An-nam, peace of the south. 
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